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THE YEAR 1887. 


WHEREAS not very many years ago the office of a London 
musical critic was well-nigh a sinecure, as many as forty 
concerts and more have been announced during a single 
week of last season. With such an expansion—at least 
quantitatively —of musical art, both at home and abroad, | 
extending as far as Norway and Russia and not forgetting | 
the United States of America, it will be possible within a 
limited space, only to touch on some ofthe more important | 
musical doings of last year. | 
First mention among these is due to the production of | 
Verdi’s opera Oée//o at Milan, given to the world by the| 
veteran composer after a long silence, and probably | 
destined to become his “swan’s-song.” Although per- 


is chiefly confined to the provinces, contented himself with 
one premiire, F. Corder’s Nordisa, which, being writter 
in a light ad captandum style, secured much favour with 
provincial audiences. 

The phenomenal success of the English operetta Vorot/y 
(given by a distinct company, and having reached already 
about 450 consecutive representations), owing to its amus- 
ing libretto, the pretty music by Alfred Cellier, and a good 
ensemble performance, should also be recorded. 

None of the numerous new operas brought out, besides 
Otello, on the Continent appear to have created any vers 
marked sensation, Johannes Hager’s J/urffz produced at 
Vienna, and which may, by reason of its melodic charms 
of a retined character, be cited as a favourable specimen, 
having succumbed to the cabals of a hostile clique. 

Extraordinary excitement, on the other hand, far more 
on national than musical grounds, attended the production 


formed with every token of enthusiasm in the presence of | of Zoiengrin by the Wagnerian enthusiast and conductor 
the aged maestro, yet reading between the lines of even| of the excellent orchestral “Colonne” concerts M. 


the most eulogistic critics the score seems far more the | 
result of reflection than genuine inspiration, and not likely | 
to eclipse his former successes. 

The complete extinction of Italian, or more correctly, | 
international opera, which had imparted to our huge 
metropolis an unenviable notoriety for a considerable 
period, was succeeded by a veritable operatic plethora, no 
less than three such undertakings, in addition to Herr 
Carl Rosa’s peripatetic English company, having been 
worked simultaneously last season, with an inevitable 
financial result. This is chiefly to be regretted on behalf 
of Mr. Augustus Harris’s genuinely artistic enterprise, 
which, doing away with the pernicious “star” system, 
devoted much capital and labour to ‘“‘all round” excel- 
lence in every department constituting grand opera. Only 
two novelties were brought out by the first-named three 
“imprese,’ collectively, viz.: Bizet’s Lez/a or Les Pécheurs 
de Perles, at Her Majesty’s under Mr. Mapleson, which, 
in spite of melodious charm failed, from want of dramatic 
“ backbone,” to realise the anticipations of the admirers of 
Carmen; and Glinka’s La vie pour le Czar,a medley of 
many styles, at Covent Garden under Signor Lago (pre- 
sumably the husband of “ La Donna del Lago !”) 

Herr Carl Rosa, whose activity, although permanent, 
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Lamoureux, on the anti-Teuton Parisian stage, the opera 
being withdrawn in obedience to some noisy popula: 
demonstrations outside the theatre on the occasion of its 
first representation, in sorry contrast with the réfertotre of 
German opera, which includes nearly or quite every Frenc!) 
opera, old or new, of adequate merit. 

An event unique until then in musical history was the 
centenary celebration of the first performance, at Prague, 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni almost throughout the musica! 
world (London being content with a selection from the 
opera at a Crystal Palace concert), whilst hitherto such 
commemorations have been confined to the dates of the 
birth or death of the great composers themselves. 

Since then, a similar honour has been conferred on 
Gounod’s popular opera “aust on its 5ooth representa- 
tion at the Grand Opera, besides 337 previous perform- 
ances at the Opéra Lyrique at Paris, happily in this 
instance with the still active composer at the conductor’s 
desk; and likewise—for the charitable benefit of the 
composer’s destitute progeny—upon Lortzing’s favourite 
comic opera, Czar und Zimmermann, at Leipzig, in com- 
memoration of its production fifty years ago. On the 
| other hand, the “ manes” of the greatest of all musico- 
| dramatic reformers, Cristoph Gluck (died Nov. 15, 1787), 
‘had to do without any jubilee festivities even at Vienna 
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and Paris, where his great works were first produced and 
appreciated—the best tribute, however, to the composer’s 
memory being their frequent performance as regular 
stock pieces in the most finished style, more especially in 
the first-named city. 

The most noteworthy occurrence in the concert-room 
was the first performance in England of Richard Wagner’s 
youthful and only Symphony in Cc, which proved superior 
to the anticipations of those who had expected to meet a 
mere féché de jeunesse altogether destitute of intrinsic 
value, and inferior to the reckoning of those who, look- 
ing upon Wagner as a demi-god, had hoped to find the 
stamp of the composer of Lohengrin marked in every bar. 
This work was brought out by the “ London Symphony 
Concerts,” founded and conducted with consummate 
ability by Herr Georg Henschel. These concerts rank 
first in order for an attractive blending of interesting 
novelties with standard works, and second in point of 
excellence of performance only to the “ Richter” concerts 
conducted by the famous Viennese conductor, Hans 
Richter, from whom they take their name, and without 
whom they would indeed be even something less 
than, at all events, Ambroise Thomas’s opera Hamlet 
without a Hamlet. Of late, the “ Richter” concerts 
have added fewer new works to their “stock-in- 
trade,” Beethoven and Wagner, than formerly, except- 
ing, however, no less than three new Symphonies by 
English composers, C. Hubert H. Parry, F. H. Cowen, 


-and Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, who probably holds the | 


foremost place among living native composers of abso- 
lute music, and whose symphony, the “ Irish,” proved the 
most spontaneous and powerful work. 

The Crystal Palace orchestra, founded in its present form 
about a quarter of a century ago, and made famous by that 
first-rate conductor, Herr August Manns, who has done 
more than any other man inthis country for the appreciation 
of unrecognised musical genius or talent, from Robert 
Schumann to the composers of the present day, no matter 
of what school or nationality, continued their interesting 
concerts at Sydenham, musical art deriving likewise great 
benefits from Herr Manns’ periodical excursions with a 
select band to Glasgow and Edinburgh, whilst Man- 
chester, Liverpool, &c., is taken care of by the veteran 
pianist and conductor Herr Charles Hallé. 

The old-established Philharmonic Society having, in 
compliance with the spirit of the age, somewhat relaxed its 
toujours perdrix principle, has likewise included some 
interesting novelties in its musical menu, the ddzton, re- 
linquished by Sir Arthur Sullivan, having fallen to Mr. 
F. H. Cowen for next season. 

Passing to chamber music, another jubilee in that year 
of jubilees (including that of Queen Victoria’s fifty years’ 
reign), and one perhaps unparalleled in the annals of 
similar enterprises, being probably approached only by 
the Viennese “Joseph Helimesberger Quartet,” started in 
1849 and continued with unflagging interest ever since, 
was the celebration of the thousandth “Monday and 
Saturday Popular” concert, with some of the earliest and 
most distinguished members of these classical entertain- 
ments, Frauen Clara Schumann and Norman-Néruda, 
Herr Joseph Joachim, Signor A. Piatti, and others, in 
the programme. Apart from their besetting sin of 
excessive conservatism to the exclusion of many works 
and artists well worth a hearing, these concerts have 
greatly contributed towards the cultivation of high-class 
music. But the nec plus ultra of ensemble playing has 
again been displayed by the celebrated Heckmann 
Quartet, from Cologne, being distinguished, moreover, 
by a comprehensive eclecticism, and who have elicited 
genuine enthusiasm in most European musical cities. 





Among choral societies, whose name is legion all over 
the country, supremacy, both in respect of numbers and 
proficiency, is maintained by Mr. Joseph Barnby’s “ Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society,” being closely followed in 
point of merit by the “Novello” concerts given by the 
great firm of that name, primarily with a view to the 
popularisation of their less generally known publications, 
and which are in most instances conducted by the 
respective composers, whilst the venerable “Sacred 
Harmonic Society” seems, with the infusion of some new 
element into its répertotre, to have taken a fresh lease of 
life under Mr. W. H. Cummings’ energetic conductor- 
ship. 

The foremost popular success among choral works 
of recent origin belongs to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend, owing to appropriate and picturesque music, 
wedded to an interesting libretto, the failure suffered by 
the cantata at Berlin being obviously due to exaggerated 
expectations raised by over-praise and the exceptional 
“pomp and circumstance” of its production in the 
German capital, whilst of the absence of bias alleged by 
some, conclusive proof was furnished by the warm 
reception accorded to the performances by an English 
“troupe” (as a novel venture) of the same composer's 
operetta Mikado. The largest share of public favour, 
after the Golden Legend, continued to be bestowed on the 
highly characteristic Sfectre’s Bride, by the Bohemian, 
Anton Dvorak, who, next to Johannes Brahms, unques- 
tionably holds with Saint-Saéns and the too-much- 
forgotten Niels Gade the front rank among living com- 
posers of instrumental and choral music, the needful 
elements for gauging the precise claim to distinction 
earnt by the Russian Tschaikowsky being still withheld 
from London connoisseurs; whilst native creative talent 
continues, besides the names already mentioned, to be 
conspicuously represented by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, W. G. 
Cusins, and others. ; 

Returning to choral societies, the “ Bach Choir,” con- 
ducted by Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, vice its founder, Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt, continued, as formerly, to bring a series 
of unfamiliar choral and orchestral works to a hearing, 
including excerpts from Robert Schumann’s beautiful and 
only opera Genovefa, for the first time in this country, and 
Berlioz’s pretentious but tedious “ Te Deum,” previously 
heard at the Crystal Palace in 1885. ; 

The first performance in England, by the now unhappily 
defunct “ London Musical Society,” of a recently dis- 
covered cantata, written by Beethoven on the death of 
the Emperor Joseph II., and which proved a work of 
some musical in addition to its historic value, must like- 
wise not pass unnoticed. 

The most important Musical Festivals were the Lower 
Rhenish, conducted by Hans Richter and Tausch, at 
Disseldorf, the Worcester Festival, which produced F. H. 
Cowen’s new oratorio Ruth, being generally considered 
his best work of this class, and the Norwich Festival, 
which brought out Signor Mancinelli’s /sazas, of an 
advanced type, and Signor Bottesini’s more orthodox 
Garden of Olivet. ; 

Among the enormous crowd of smaller concerts with 
varied programmes the “ People’s Concerts’ ” largely-in- 
creased operations in the poorer districts, with an almost 
nominal admission fee, are deserving of mention. The 
“ Promenade Concerts ” likewise contribute, although in a 
limited degree, to the advancement of musical taste (if 
not of public morals) in the metropolis. Nor must the 
influence exercised by our vast musical schools—the 
“ Royal Academy,” “ Royal College,” “Guildhall School,” 
and kindred institutions—who annually turn out their 
hundreds of professionals (unfortunately not always to 
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the advantage of musical art or their own) be left out of 
consideration. 

A bare mention of even a tithe of last year’s “ Virtuoso ” 
concerts and performances would here be manifestly im- 
possible. An exception must be made in respect of the 
already-named eminent French composer, organist, and 
pianist, Saint-Saéns’ execution of no less than four grand 
pianoforte concertos of his own composition, and of rare 
beauty, at his orchestral concert. As musical curiosities 
should further be named, the * London Wind Instrument 
Union,” with programmes for wind instruments alone, 
with and without the pianoforte, directed by Signor 
Ducci ; an excellent * Ladies’ String Quartet” cycle, leader 
Miss Emily Shinner ; and a clever “ Ladies String Band,” 
conducted by the Viscountess Folkestone—female emanci- 
pation in the right direction ! 

Among executant artists, besides those already named, 
the greatest distinction was won by the pianists Benno 
Schonberger, Max Pauer, V. de Pachmann, B. Staven- 
hagen, Lamond, Agnes Zimmermann, and (in a sense) by 
the infant prodigy, Josef Hofmann, who drew considerably 
more money in a series of concerts than all the rest of the 
pianoforte reciters put together, and who appears to prove 
atrump card likewise in America ; among violinists by 
Ondricek, Leopold Auer, César Thomson, and Waldemar 
Meyer; among violoncellists, Julius Klengel, the “ Pa- 
ganini” of the violoncello, and Robert Hausmann. The 
shining “ stars ” among vocalists were Adelina Patti (with 
a hackneyed programme to the tune of £500 to £600 per 
night) and Fraulein Lilli Lehmann, who as “ Fidelio” 
again made good her reputation as one of the first 
dramatic soprani of the day. 

Our “ obituary ” must likewise be confined to very few 
names of prominent fame, although a long list of much- 
lamented and sadly-misse artists could be given. 

Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, the “Swedish nightingale,” 
born in 1820 at Stockholm, who had provoked boundless 
enthusiasm by the most poetical creations which the lyric 
stage has perhaps ever seen, died at Malvern on the 2nd 
of November last. 

Sir George Macfarren, born in 1813 in London, one of the 
foremost musical theorists, prolific composer, Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, &c., who had battled man- 
fully during a considerable period against that terrible 
affliction total blindness, and who continued his active 
labours literally to the day of his death, on the 31st of 
October last in London. 

Jules Etienne Pasdeloup, born in 1812 in Paris, who by 
his famous orchestral “ Concerts Populaires,” founded in 
1861 and continued until last year, contributed so greatly 
towards the popularisation of classical and modern music 
among Parisians, died on the 13th of August last. 

Maurice Strakosch, the celebrated impresario who 
brought out the two most famous soprani of the day— 
Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson, and 

Carl Ferdinand Pohl, born in 1819 at Darmstadt, the 
renowned musical /¢/érateur, author of the monumental 
Haydn biography, Imperial Librarian at Vienna, and 
Vienna correspondent to the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
from its foundation in 1871 until his death on the 28th of 
April last at Vienna. 

Summarising the foregoing exposé of musical activity in 
this country, signs of marked progress, both creative and 
executive, are happily not wanting ; but that very much 
remains to be done in raising the standard of musical 
taste and culture, seeing that most of our best concerts 
“spell ruin,” whilst the English “ sing-song”’ ballad reigns 
supreme, even the most confirmed optimists must be 
ready to admit. Let us hope for another important stride 
upwards in the New Year. J. B. K. 





MUSICIANS AND CULTURE. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 

THE lack and the profusion. of culture among the musi- 
cians of our time has been by turns assert.d, has been by 
turns held up for the scorn and admiration of the world. 
Both views contain truth, but not the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. I, for my part, think that the 
great bulk of musicians show not merely a shameful 
lack of culture, but even a lack of interest in anything 
outside their own art, nay, even a lack of interest in 
anything outside the narrow sphere of an unenlightened 
craftsmanship, and only too often in anything outside the 
still narrower sphere of unhallowed tradesmanship. On 
the other hand, when I see people belonging to other 
sections of society look down upon musicians on account 
of the latter’s inferiority of culture, | feel inclined to 
rebel. Are then nobleness among nobles and learning 
among the so-called learned professions commodities 
possessed by every member of these classes? Or is: it 
not rather the fact that vulgarity and ignorance are the 
rule and nobleness and learning the exception? If you 
look at the whole body of physicians, or that of lawyers, 
or that of clergymen, you will hardly be struck by the 
greatness of the amount of learning and culture to be 
found there. And if you point out illustrious individuals, 
1 am quite ready to do as much for the body of musicians. 
One difference between doctors, lawyers, and clergymen, 
on the one hand, and musicians, painters, sculptors, 
&c., on the other hand, must, however, be admitted 
While membership of one of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions presupposes a certain minimum of general 
education ascertained by examination, no such guarantee 
exists in the case of artists. The learned professions 
rise from something like a foundation, the artistic pro- 
fessions are, so to speak, bottomless. Nobody would 
think of mixing up street preachers with the regular 
clergy, but many people’s notion of a musician is made 
up of a jumble of ambulant singers, fiddlers, and German 
bands, with Linds, Joachims, Liszts, and Manns’, Hallé’s, 
and Richter’s orchestras—sometimes, indeed, the notion 
derived from the first-named musical practitioners is 
applied to the latter. 

Are the musicians of the last three or four generations 
superior in education and culture to their predecessors ? 
The question is generally answered without hesitation 
and most emphatically in the affirmative. I do not say 
that on the whole an affirmative is not the correct answer. 
What I wish to say is that the question is not so easily 
answered as the confident answerers seem to think. We 
have really exceedingly little knowledge of the composers 
and executive musicians up to the 17th and even a good 
way into the 18th century. To be sure, something may 
be learned from their musical works, the occasional. 
prefaces to these, and the scanty notices of official docu- 
ments. But if thus a more or less uncertain and inter- 
mittent light is thrown on their characters as musicians 
and on a few life-circumstances, their character as men 
remains for the most part in obscurity. Then, till the 
17th century, the ecclesiastical element was very strong in 
the musical profession, and objection might be made te, 
citing as musicians pure and simple those who were at 
the same time priests. Still, even if we put aside these 
priest-musicians, we find a goodly number of composers 
of distinction of whom we know that they had studied 
the humanities. In more recent times the musicians. 
creative and executive, who got their general education 
at high-schools and universities, are innumerable. 
Students of the musical history of the last century need 
only to be reminded of the fact, and plenty of instances 
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will present themselves to their minds. Two circum- 
stances obscure the question of the relative amount of 
education and culture of the older and modern musicians, 
and mislead many reasoners: (1) the opinion that the 
different position occupied by musicians in different 
epochs resulted entirely, or at least mainly, from the dif- 
ference in their education and culture ; and (2) the habit 
which every age has of looking down upon the different 
cultures of other ages. No doubt, individual worth and 
self-respect can do much, but it cannot overcome class 
prejudice and class arrogance. We hear often of Louis 
Spohr’s defiance of aristocratic arrangements at London 
parties, according to which the musicians engaged, of 
whatever eminence, had to come up by the back-stairs, 
and in the drawing-room had to keep within the space 
set apart for them ; but we have still to hear that Spohr’s 
defiance received the approval of the aristocracy, and 
brought about a change in those arrangements. No 
amount of culture in a musician or other artist could 
have induced a Louis XIV. and his court, and hoc genus 
ommne of other times and other countries, to regard him 
in any other way than as a lackey and buffoon, as a kind 
cf inferior being created by Providence for ministering to 
the amusement of his betters. It is superfluous to say 
that the aristocracy of wealth aped the aristocracy of 
birth, and in turn was aped by the class below it in the 
conventional social scale. The position of the members 
of the learned professions was, however, hardly much 
more enviable. ‘The parts played by the parsons in the 
novels of the 18th century, to go no further, are sufficient 
evidence on this point. As I have said on a previous 
occasion, the change that has taken place in the position 
and in the character of musicians is a consequence of 
that great social movement still in progress of which the 
French Revolution was the most conspicuous incident, 
and which brought about a revolution in manners, educa- 
tion, and in the way of thinking generally. We musicians 
of the 19th century are fond of exulting in the great 
number of distinguished musicians who at the same time 
are distinguished literary craftsmen, citing with especial 
pride Weber, Schumann, Berlioz, Ferdinand Hiller, 
Liszt, and Wagner. Indeed, the practical musicians who 
have made for themselves reputations by their literary 
works are countless. Let me mention a few: Fétis, Gevaert, 
Baini, H. Riemann, W. Langhans, C. F. Pohl, E. Nau- 
mann, A. Pougin, M. Fiirstenau, Wasielewski, Mathys 
Lussy, Louis Ehlert, A. Reissmann, G. Engel, Louis 
Kohler, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Ehrlich, Florimo, and 
Reyer. Generally speaking we admire in these writers 
the power and elegance of their literary expression. 
Their minds are not shut up in their art: they have 
eyes for the other arts and nature as well as ears for 
music; they follow the progress of the sciences with 
interest, and play their parts in society manfully. It is, 
however, possible to overrate the attractive qualities of 
the literary work of the latter-day musicians. “There may 
be a good deal of tinsel, of cheap feuilletonism and 
amateur philosophising, about much of their work, and 
the yield of pure metal after smelting the large mass of 
literary ore put out by them would probably turn out to 
be comparatively small. These men are indeed the 
offspring of their time. As /ttérateurs, they could not, 
such as they are, have existed earlier, many of them 
could not have existed at all. They presuppose that 
wicespread superficial culture, that all-round curiosity, 
that free intercommunication between peoples, and that 
gigantic press, characteristic of our age. Quite another 
view presents itself in the preceding century. Then 
pedantry, narrowness, and clumsiness, reigned supreme. 
But in connection with this we have to keep in mind that 





these qualities were not peculiar to musical writings, but 
more or less belonged to all professional writings, and 
that they were to be found in France less generally and 
in a less acute form than elsewhere, and nowhere more 
generally and in a more acuteform than in Germany, whose 
literary language was slow in attaining maturity. He, 
however, who thinks that the 18th century was poverty- 
stricken as regards musical literature, knows nothing of 
the history of that period. To enumerate at haphazard 
a few practical musicians who wrote on music, there 
were: Mattheson, J. A. Hiller, Adlung, Koch, C. Ph. 
E. Bach, Fux, Forkel, Scheibe, Quanz, Knecht, Kirn- 
berger, Reichardt, Rameau, Grétry, Avison, Burney, 
Martini, Abbé Vogler, and Rousseau.* The works of 
these writers were for the most part theoretical, and 
devoid of the graces of style we are nowadays accus- 
tomed to. And-where this is not the case, where we 
meet with more freedom of style and greater width of 
vision, we find also in the writers men less cramped and 
damped by princely or other servitude, citizens of the 
world, freemen not bondsmen. One of the earliest of 
this class was the voluble, forcible, and clear-headed, but 
by no means elegant Mattheson, who began life as a musi- 
cian, and afterwards divided his time between diplomacy 
and music, becoming secretary to the English ambas- 
sador in Hamburg. The writer nearest in character to 
our Igth century men was Reichardt. I think I was 
right in including in my enumeration, in spite of their 
ecclesiastical connection, the monk Martini and the Abbé 
Vogler. I am not quite so sure about J. J. Rousseau, the 
most elegant and lucid of all the 18th-century writers on 
music. Undoubtedly, he may be counted with practical 
musicians, for he taught for some time the art, and also 
composed several works, notably the famous Devin du 
Village. But after all he was rather a philosopher—a 
dreamer, or whatever else you like—than a musician. 
From Rousseau to Rameau, from the most lucid and 
elegant to the least lucid and elegant, at least of French 
writers, is but one step. Rameau claims our special 
attention not only as an epoch-making theorist, but also 
as the greatest creative artist of all the writers on music 
in the 18th century. 

In judging of the state of culture among the musicians 
of the present day in comparison to what it was in 
former days, we must not merely consider the absolute 
but also the relative number of cultured musicians in 
each epoch, and further the increased demand for high- 
class intellectualised art which in the latest epoch calls 
forth a larger supply of high-class intellectual artists. But 
whatever conclusion we may come to in this respect, 
there can be no doubt that culture is a desirable thing 
for musicians—for composers, for executants, and most 
of all for teachers. I quite agree with Schumann, who, 
in his Mustkalische Hunus-und Lebensregeln, sets forth 
the chief factors of a musician’s culture—nature, life, 
poetry, amd the arts and sciences. “Be diligent,” he 
says, “in the study of life as well as of the arts and 
sciences.” “Read poetry with diligence, as a relief from 
your musical studies. Take frequent walks in the open 
air.” Elsewhere he says : “ The educated musician will 
be able to study a madonna of Raphael with the same 
profit as a painter a symphony of Mozart”; “he who 
understands Shakespeare and Jean Paul will compose 
differently from him who got his wisdom solely out of 
Marpurg, &c.” I would, however, not go so far as 
Dr. Spitta and assert that “ from his [Weber’s] time the 





* I do not add Gerber, who wrote in the nineteenth as well as in the eigh 
teenth century, but und ubtedly belongs to the latter, because in him, not- 
withstanding his enthusiasm for music, the official (he was Secretary to the 
Prince of Schwarzburg-sondershausen) overmatched the art'st. 
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musician of genius who was a musician and nothing 
more, like Franz Schubert, became impossible in Ger- 
many.” I think he has become impossible neither in 
Germany nor elsewhere. There never was a great 
composer who was a dunce — Handel, Bach, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, whatever their 
scholastic shortcomings may have been, may be cited as 
instances in point, and there will be always musicians of 
genius who are not scholars. The want of scholastic accom- 
plishments may indeed sometimes be necessary to give full 
play for the development of the musical faculty. Do not 
the blind feel more acutely than those that see? In short, 
I am confident that there is room and a hearty welcome, 
even in our highly cultured age, for a Beethoven, Handel, 
Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Schubert. 








NATIONALITY IN MUSIC. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 


IN writing a review of some works by the Danish com- 
poser Gade, Schumann commended him for preserving 
his nationality. His inspiration was mainly derived from 
the poems and legends of his native Denmark, and even 
its scenery: for,as Schumann says in another instance, 
referring to Gade’s Second Symphony, “I think of the 
lovely Danish beech forests while I listen to it.” That 
was not only an emphatic compliment, but the same | 
. principle may be applied to all music. How much better 
it is to have something of an individual character than for 
every work to reflect the styles of half-a-dozen countries. 
Speaking of Gade, some musical readers may be amused 
with a couple of curious coincidences respecting his name, 
the letters of which represent the four strings of the violin, 
as, for example, G, D, A, E, the fourth, third, second, and 
first strings. Another singularity is that the name may 
be spelt in a single note. This mystery may be thus ex- 
plained : the note A in the treble clef becomes «: in the 
tenor, D in the mezzo-soprano, and E in the baritone clef. 
These peculiarities were of some value to the composer in 
his early career, as they caused him to be talked about, 
perhaps more than his music, good as it was. The name 
of Bach has also been turned to musical account as all 
musicians are aware. 

But if nationality in music is to be of any value it must 
be genuine. How many a failure has occurred when 
clever musicians have attempted to imitate the styles of 
other nations. Some of these experiments have been 
utterly ridiculous. Thus when the Wadéod was produced 
in Paris and the fascinating Madame Miolan Carvalho 
was the heroine, some of the scenes were laid in Wales, 
and the Parisian idea of local colour and nationality was 
to introduce a snuff manufactory with a vine growing over 
the door, while the heroine wore a scarf of tartan plaid, 
and sang a bravura melody in praise of tobacco, as if it 
were the natural product of Wales. The singular charm 
of Chopin’s music is not only that it is beautiful in itself, 
but that it reflects the spirit of Polish music and even the 
national sentiments of the people, their sadness under op- 
pression, their longing for freedom, and their regrets for 
the vanished grandeur of old days. But in the music of 
Chopin we do not get echoes of national music in a crude 
form. It reaches the ear after passing through the cru- 
cible of a genuinely poetical and cultivated musical mind. 
But the very waywardness of his mood has, in some in- 
stances, been detrimental to his fame. Pianists and 
amateurs have thrust their own personality into the music 
and have given us affectation instead of grace, coarseness 
for boldness, eccentricity for geniality, and sentimentality 


feeling. Some of the most famous executants of our time 
have failed in Chopin’s music : no wonder that amateurs 
so often blunder over it. The best advice that could be 
given to a student is to become acquainted first with 
Polish national characteristics and customs and also to 
learn something of other Polish composers. There are 
several well worth studying, and the knowledge thus 
gained will give the aspirant quite a new idea of Chopin 
as a composer. Some detractors have remarked that 
Chopin’s style was partly due to the fact of his French 
descent, but nothing could be wider of the mark, as may 
easily be proved by a study of Polish national music. We 
| find this originality everywhere, even in his Studies, such 
,as those inc sharp and A minor. They are written for 
| technical purposes, but there is the same freshness and 
individuality as elsewhere. 

| The nationality of Berlioz has often been discussed, and 
| some have denied its essentially French quality because 
|the composer undoubtedly owes much to Beethoven ; 
and here it may be remarked that Beethoven has 
soared into an ideal world of his own, and, like 
Shakespeare, has become universal. But what Berlioz 
has gained from the greatest of all composers is chiefly 
the art of expressing his own fiery individuality, and in 
all other respects he is French to the core, French 
in impulse, French in conception, and French in his ex- 
travagance. He isa revolutionist in music, but there is 
a systematic progress in all. There is, as Polonius says, 
“method in his madness,” which reminds us also how 
greatly his imagination was stimulated by his study of 
Shakespeare. But this love of the English poet had only 
the same effect upon his mind as it had upon Mendels- 
sohn’s : it merely suggested.an enlarged field of labour, 
but in no way checked his individuality, which seems to 
burn all the fiercer from contact with the imagination of 
the great English poet. In truth we get an odd mixture 
sometimes, as for example in his Rovieo and Juliet sym- 
phony. It is Shakespeare reflected in a French mirror, 
but the vigour and freshness of the music almost justify 
the comment of Ehlert, in his letters on music. He says, 
‘Not the Zem/eit, not the Winter's Tale, not Von Arnim’s 
wildest fancies, not Hoffmann’s most eccentric humour, 
can match the Witch Sabbath of a Berlioz Wadpurgis 
Night. Sometimes it sounds like falling stars, still as 
thought, then like a polonaise of wildfire, then like a May- 
fly’s concerto ; or it rushes like the sea, the earth trembles 
under the orchestra, and it seems that hot volcanic clouds 
must be spreading ashes over the instruments.” All this 
is very extravagant, but it shows how a man of talent 
could be affected by a novel form of musical development. 
In his own peculiar way, but with less directness of aim, 
Berlioz attempted a task somewhat similar to Wagner, 
but the German composer advanced farther, because he 
allied himself with the ancient poetry of his native land. 
There was in truth not the same opportunity for Berlioz, 
as the coldly classical school of poetry lent itself rather to 
the caricature of Offenbach than to the genius of a serious 
musician. But whatever may be the, shortcomings of 
Berlioz, he was true to his nationality. He did his utmost 
to advance the romantic spirit fostered by Victor Hugo 
and other poets. He was unquestionably the pioneer of 
a new school of orchestral music, and nothing proves the 
ingratitude of Paris more completely than the neglect he 
experienced through the greater part of his career. 

It is easy to understand the influence gained first by 
Weber and later by Wagner by giving life and vitality to 
romantic legends of the past and the mythical poetry ot 
Germany—elves, fairies, gnomes, mysterious grottoes, 
enchanted palaces, and forests peopled with fantastic 








instead of the deep and true sentiment inspired by patriotic 


forms, opened up a new world for the composer, and, at 
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the same time, appealed to a sentiment entirely national. 
Wandering knights, phantom huntsmen, spirits of the 
wave and nymphs of the woodland, might seem rather to 
belong to the nursery tale; but, though the characters, 
scenes, and incidents, were in opposition ‘to the prosaic 
realities of life, music enshrined them with her wondrous 
spells and made them appear life-like and natural. For 
centuries the Teutonic mind had been nurtured on legends 
and mythical lore. These stories of forest, mountain, and 
stream, these romances of crumbling castles, these fanci- 
ful adventures of daring heroes, elves, and goblins, were 
not beyond the range of imaginative composers. Opera 
of the Romantic School was not so much a new creation 
as it was the embodiment of ideas which had taken deep 
root in the mind of the people. Many an old song had 
dealt with these, and many a wild story almost grotesque 
in its imaginative license had taken captive the fancy of 
the young and paved the way for a composer possessed of 
the creative power and the musical invention enabling 
him to do justice to these old-world ideas. So there needs 
little explanation of the immediate success of Weber as a 
pioneer in this direction, or of the more tardy recognition 
of Wagner, in seeking materials even farther back in the 
region of Teutonic legends. 

It is through not following in their footsteps that com- 
posers of other countries have failed to make the same mark, 
The Russian composers Glinka and Dargomijsky attemp- 
ted to produce national operas, but their music constantly 
reflects the manner of French, Italian, and German com- 
posers. Glinka, who had studied at Berlin, undoubtedly 
had a wonderful success with his Life for the Czar, owing 
in no slight degree to the fact that he had chosen a theme 
which ministered to Russian military glory. There were 
occasional snatches of popular Russian music, but when 
recently performed at Covent Garden no one could fail to 
remark how much was owing to other countries. Even 
the grave and measured oratorio strains of Handel 
found an echo in the score of Glinka, and many passages 
were distinctly traceable to German and Italian sources. 
Glinka, during a long residence in Spain and Italy, seems 
to have lost his enchant for homely melodies, for in La Jota 
Aragonese and Souvenirs d'une nuit @été ad Madrid there 
is no trace of Russian music. He might, perhaps, have 
done more for national opera if he had been fortunate in 
getting a good libretto, but the subject of Rosslan et 
Lioudmilla hindered its popularity. Dargomijsky had a 
great success with Za Roussalka, the subject of which 
was supplied by the Russian poet Pouschkin, but the 
music was more of the school of Auber and Rossini than 
remarkable for nationality. Tschaikowsky also produced 
two or three operas, but their qualities were rather Ger- 
man than Russian. 

It is curious to note the use made of some English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh melodies in the works of Conti- 
nental composers. ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” in 
Martha, is a familiar example, although the melody was 
not known at the period when the plot of /artha is given. 
Boieldieu has used Scotch melodies in La Dame Blanche, 
and Niedermeyer employs “Auld Lang Syne” in his 
Marie Stuart, which is quite legitimate and more dis- 
tinctly national than we might have expected. The happy 
effects Mendelssohn has introduced in his Symphony in 
A minor have rarely been equalled. It is to be regretted 
that a musical field in which English composers have won 
distinction should of late years have been so much 
neglected. The glees and part-songs of Bishop and many 
other English composers are far more characteristic than 
our English operas, which are frequently as foreign in their 
subjects as in the style of the music. Our composers too 
readily become the slaves of the idols they worship for 





the time. Of late they have been influenced by Wagner, 
and a few years ago they only copied Bellini and Doni- 
zetti, while many were content with the mere ballad opera. 
We shall never get a higher school of opera until some- 
thing more dramatic, individual, and national is produced. 
Unhappily, our composers do not seem to have the skill 
to engraft other original native melodies with the 
freedom displayed by many great German musicians. 
How beautifully, for example, Hungarian and Bohemian 
melodies have been caught and caged by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and others. This gift of 
assimilating musical ideas has greatly enriched their 
compositions, and frequently the gems have shone with 
additional lustre owing to the brilliancy of their setting. 








JUVENILE PRODIGIES IN MUSIC. 


It is a truism to say that the musical faculty is always 
manifested at a very early age. Whosoever possesses 
that gift must give it utterance by voice or instrument. 
All great musicians, with scarcely an exception, have 
given early evidence of the talent they possessed, but all 
juvenile wonders have not attained to high positions in 
the art ; and it is this last view of the question that gives 
peculiar interest to the case of Josef Hofmann at the 
present moment. What will he become? All who have 
heard him appear to have but one opinion as to his 
marvellous talent. As an executant he has been com- 
pared to Mozart, but, as it appears to me, upon insufficient 
data—the development of keyboard music and instru- 
ments putting comparison out of the question. What 
young Hofmann plays with such ease could not have 
been dreamed of in the days of Mozart. Putting aside 
altogether ideas of competitive skill either in playing or 
composition, Josef Hofmann occupies so unique a position 
that speculation as to his future inevitably enters the 
mind of any one hearing him. Students of history are 
told that the future is revealed in the past, and would any 
one inquire as to coming events, let him scan minutely 
and closely those that nave gone before, and read the 
lesson they convey. Adopting this plan of study, a 
search through works of musical biography will reveal 
many names, besides the oft-quoted ones of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, which always appear to crop up when 
precocious genius is the topic. 

But there is plenty of evidence passing under our eyes 
at the present moment. Musical prodigies are by no 
means rare in this high-pressure age, and probably have 
never been wanting since music became an art. I have 
in my note-books the names of over one hundred juveniles 
who have appeared before the public during the present 
decade, and some of the earlier ones are progressing in a 
manner to justify the highest hopes of their future, while 
others, after one or two appearances, become lost to 
view—having retired, let us hope, to complete their 
studies, and to reappear as finished artists. But as the 
claims of most of these are, in a great measure, sud judice, 
it will be better not to mention names, although many will 
occur to the reader acquainted with current musical doings. 

In reviewing the past, we are on surer ground. Not 
further to name ‘Mozart and Mendelssohn, and with but a 
passing reference to those infant composers Crotch and 
Samuel Wesley, we have in the person of the universally- 
esteemed Oxford professor, the Rey. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, a wonderful example of juvenile precocity, the 
promise of which maturity did not fail to fulfil. At the 
age of eight, says the A¢henaum*, he “ imagined and put 
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together the music of two entire Italian operas,” having 
heard but once in his life, so far, an operatic performance. 
Then as executants we had Carl Eckert, a pianist, at four ; 
Louise David (afterwards Madame Dulcken) and Leo- 
poldina Blahetka at twelve; while the violinist Henri 
Vieuxtemps performed at Paris when eight ; and our own 
H. C. Cooper appeared at Drury Lane Theatre when 
eleven. All these lived to attain positions of more or less 
celebrity in after years, and optimist views may well 
be entertained as to the future of Josef Hofmann. 
On the other hand, among those in whom lay buried “rich 
possessions and yet fairer hopes” the names of George 
Aspull and Charles Filtsch stand conspicuous. The 
first-named, after attaining a reputation both as pianist 
and composer, died in 1832, aged eighteen; the 
latter never completed his fifteenth year, dying of con- 
sumption at Venice on Whit Sunday, 1845. By all 
accounts he was a marvellous child, and his brief history 
is pathetic to a degree. Originally a pupil of Mittag, of 
Prague, he afterwards studied under Chopin, and, accord- 
ing to the critic of the Musical World, might assuredly 
claim for himself the merit of having made Chopin 
understood in England. This was said after the first 
concert given by young Filtsch, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, July 4, 1843. The same writer on another 
occasion said: “A more interesting little fellow, both 
from his extraordinary talent and his remarkably engaging 
manner, than Charles Filtsch does not, to our knowledge, 
exist.” His delicate health gave rise to more than one 
premature rumour of his death. He was spoken of as a 
combination of transcendent genius and exquisite mental 
loveliness—too gentle, too loving for this rough world. 
Those who have had the pleasure of personal acquaint- 
ance with little Hofmann will bear witness to his unaffected 
simplicity of manner and engaging disposition. Let us 
hope a long and happy future is before him, and that he 
may combine the gentle character of Filtsch with the 
health and vigour of others who have like him been 
distinguished for early musical talent, and who have 
lived to see that gift expand and bear fruit in its maturity. 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








TWO BIOGRAPHICAL CORRECTIONS. 
LAsT month we mentioned in a foot-note to our obituary of 
Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt an article by M. A. Pougin, 
entitled, Deux Souvenirs de Jenny Lind, which appeared 
in the Ménestrel of November 20. The first of the two 
souvenirs deals with the question whether the great singer 
had been slighted by the authorities of the Paris Opéra. 
M. Pougin seems to think that a passage in Léon Pillet’s 
Académie'royale de musique: Compte rendu de la gestion, 
depuis le ter Juin 1840 jusgwau ter juin 1846 settles the 
question, an opinion we cannot share. M. Pillet was not 
on oath when he made the depositions we are about to 
quote, and the internal evidence of these depositions does 
not carry conviction with it. Among the various accusa- 
tions against which he defends himself in the Comte 
rendu, are also those that he had refused to engage Jenny 
Lind when Meyerbeer presented ‘her to him, and that 
Meyerbeer urged him in vain to do so even after her 
successes in Germany. These assertions, along with the 
other one that Jenny Lind had herself offered her services, 
M. Pillet pronounces to be as many fables. “‘ Four years 
ago,” he says, “at the time when Meyerbeer sought not a 
soprano, but a tenor for Le Prophete, he came to me the 
day before his departure and asked permission to hear on 
the stage a young person of whom people had spoken well 
tohim. ‘ Zhis zs not for you, he hastened to add; ‘z¢ zs a 





votce that people call pretty, but too weak for the Grand- 
Opéra; I shall see if 1 can make use of it in Berlin, 

“IT gave Meyerbeer all the facilities he asked ; I put at 
his disposal not only the theatre, but an accompanist (M.. 
Benoist). In short, | myself conducted him to the stage 
with Mlle. Lind, whom I was going to hear when I was. 
told that the commission, which still assembled at the 
Opéra, was asking for me. 

““T excused myself to Meyerbeer and Mile. Lind, and 
left them without having heard a single note. 

“The next day I asked what Meyerbeer had thought 
of his singer. 1 was told that he had said she was not 
without talent, but that she had still much to learn ! 

“This did not indicate that she had produced on him a 
very great impression ; and, indeed, he then thought of 
her so little with regard to the Opéra ¢iat he did not even 
speak to me about it. It was only last year, at Cologne, 
that in speaking of Mile. Lind he recalled to me the 
circumstance that I have just had the honour of relating 
to you. 

“ As to the other assertion, that from this time Meyer- 
beer had in vain urged me to engage this singer, tt ts as 
incorrect as the first one. 

‘“* Meyerbeer indeed told me last winter that he had the: 
highest opinion of the talent of this artist ; that if it were: 
possible to have at the same theatre Mme. Stoltz and her 
it would be an admirable thing ; but he hastened to add 
that he did not believe it possible; that it would probably 
be with them as with Nourrit and Duprez: that one or the 
other necessarily occupying the first rank in a theatre, 
neither one nor other would content herself with the 
second; that the pecuniary exigencies of Mlle. Lind. 
would be, besides, very considerable, and that, for his part, 
he would be perfectly contented with Mlle. Brambilla or 
Mme. Rossi-Caccia for the second woman’s part in Le 
Prophete. 

“], however, in order to havea clear conscience, begged 
him to get Mlle. Lind asked if she would consent to leave 
the land of her triumphs to come to Paris. He refused 
to take upon himself the commission. 

“T was going to take the step myself, although without: 
much hope, when M. Vatel (then director of the Théatre- 
Italien), who had had the same desire, communicated to 
me the following letter which he had just received :— 


** * Berlin, December 9, 1845 

‘* «MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR,—I have had the honour to receive 
your letter of the 13th of November, and I ask your pardon for having 
left vou so long without a reply ; but before replying to you [ had to 
retlect. 

***T have decided, sir, to remain in Germany for the short time 
that I shall remain on the stage, and shall follow there my artistic 
career. 

‘« «For, the more I think of it, the more I am persuaded that I anu 
neither for Paris, nor Paris for me. 

‘**T leave the stage in a year hence, and up to that time I ana s« 
occupied in Germany that I could not accept any engagement either 
in Paris or in London. 

‘* «Permit me, however, to express to you my gratitude for having 
believed me worthy of appearing before the first public in the world ; 
but be also persuaded, Monsieur le Directeur, that | do you less 
wrong by not running the risk of disappuinting you. I am, etc., 

* * JENNY Lino. * 

The pith of the letter lies in the third sentence, which 
confirms what has often been said about Jenny Lind’s; 
want of sympathy with the manners of the French. M. 
Pougin misunderstood the drift and meaning of * For, the 
more I think of it, the more I am persuaded that I am 
neither for Paris, nor Paris for me.” Indeed, he makes 
himself guilty of a piece of genuine Parisian arrogance in 
saying of an artist of Jenny Lind’s eminence: “ If Jenny 
Lind has not sung in Paris, the sole reason of this, wo 
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doubt, is that she had too great a fear of our public, 
persuaded as she was, as we see from her letter, that she 
was not for Paris, and Paris not for her.” Let us smile at 
this naive, self-satisfied vanity, and proceed to the second 
souvenir, a letter addressed to M. Pougin in which Sir 
Julius Benedict corrects some romancing of Fétis :— 

“* January 11, 1875. 

** My DEAR MOyYSIEUR PouGIN,—I am going to claim from your 
justice the rectification of an article by the late M. Fétis, in his 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, which contains very in- 
— assertions with regard to a celebrated artist, Mme. Jenny 

ind. 

‘*In this article, which is to be found in the second and third 
edition of the work, and with which I have quite lately become 
acquainted, M. Fétis gives some details about the tours of Mme. 
Lind in America, which he says were furnished by me. 

‘‘ There is a positive mistake here. The only time that I men- 
tioned these tours to M. Fétis was at the time of the London Exhi- 
bition in 1861 ; in speaking of a receipt of three million francs that 
the artist was said to have made, he either misunderstood or forgot 
what I said to him. 

“It was 17, Barnum, the impresario of these concerts, who took 
the sum of 712,161 dollars—gross receipt equivalent to three million 
francs. It was he who engaged Mme. Lind for 150 concerts for the 
sum of 1,000 dollars (5,000 francs) per performance, which would 
have constituted a total of 150,000 dollars (750,000 francs). M. 
Barnum gave besides the half of the swrf/us of the receipts beyond 
a minimum of 5,500 dollars (27,500 francs) per performance, his 
expenses, including Mme. Lind, an orchestra of eighty musicians, 
the journeys, the hotels, &c., &c., never being Zess than 3,500 dollars, 
reserving 1,000 dollars as his share. 

‘*Mme. Lind having cancelled her contract after ninety-three 
concerts, for which she received 93,000 dollars, the surplus of the 
receipt producing 90,000 dollars (the half of two first concerts at 
New York, 16,033 dollars), the sum which was remitted to her was 
208,000 dollars (or 1,040,000 francs). She gave back to M. Barnum 
the sum of 25,000 dollars, the penalty agreed upon if she terminated 
her contract after 100 concerts instead of 150, besides a penalty of 
7,000 dollars for having sung only 93 times: in all 160,000 francs, 
which reduced her net profit to 176,000 dollars or 880,000 francs. 

‘Mme, Lind sent to Sweden 100,000 dollars (500,000 francs) to 
found there schools for the children of the indigent classes. There 
would remain to her for having sung in 103 concerts (ten extra per- 
formances having been given /or the benefit of the poor) the sum of 
380,000 francs for a year of continual work and immense journeys. 
But in estimating the amount of her inexhaustible charity in each 
town (exclusive of public concerts) below what she gave, the product 
of this great enterprise for her certainly did not exceed 300,000 
francs—and that is a long way off three millions. 

‘I related to M. Fétis a little incident of our voyage on the 
Mississippi, from New Orleans*to St. Louis, which he has consider- 
ably magnified and multiplied. It took seven days to go up the 
river (a distance of 1,200 English miles), and our impresario, M. 
Barnum, arranged /wo concerts in the small towns of Memphis and 
Natchez, which were given during the time that wood was sought 
for the steam-engine of the boat. <A correct description of the Bar- 
num enterprise, with the exact figure of the receipt of each of his 
concerts, is contained in his book, ‘‘ Struggles and Triumphs; or, 
Forty Years’ Recollections,” by P. F. Barnum (Buffalo, 1873). 

‘‘T have entered into all these details to prove to you that M. 
Fétis wrongly attributed to me information about imaginary or 
exaggerated successes which he must have derived from contem- 
porary journals, and of which in any case I decline the responsibility. 

‘Have the great kindness to get corrected in a future edition all 
that relates to the tours of Mme. Lind in America, and accept, I 
beg you, the assurance of my warmest regards. 

“JuLIus BENEDICT, 

“2, Manchester Square, London.” 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 


By E, PAvER. 
CLAVECINI:TES AND PIANISTS OF ITALY, SPAIN, AND 
PORTUGAL, 
(Continued from page 274.) 


1772 (1775 ?)—1820. GRAZIOLI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, b. at 
Venice, d. there (?). Six Sonatas for Clavecin, and 6 





Sonatas with Violin. Appeared1 799. See ‘‘ Alte Meister,” 
No. 5. 

Pose: NEGRI, BENEDETTO, b. at Rimini, d. at Milan. 
Details are wanting. Date of birth uncertain ; also given 
1784. 

ae FANNA, ANTONIO, b. at Venice, d. there. 

1804—1840. CORTICELLI, GAETANO, b. at Bologna, d. there. 
Composer of about 40 works for the Piano. 

1806—(?). CERIMELE, MICHELE, b. at Agnone, d. (?). De- 
tails are wanting. 

1811—1870. STAMATY, CAMILLO MARIA, b. at Rome, d. at 
Paris. Pupil of Kalkbrenner. About 50 Piano works. 
Teacher of Camille Saint-Saens. 

1812. Coop, Ernesto A. L., b. at Messina. 
Royal College of Music of Naples. 

1814—1856. DoOHLER, TEODORO, b. at Naples, d. at Florence. 
Pupil of Benedict (Naples), C. Czerny, and Sechter (Vienna). 
Successful composer of elegant trifles. : 

1811 (1813 ?)—1863. Lito, Giuseppe, b. at Galatina, d. at 
Naples. Details are wanting. . 

1814. TINTORER Y SEGARRA, PiETRO, b. at Palma di Ma- 
jorca. Details not at hand. ; 

1818—1871. Uwnia, GIUSEPPE, b. at Dogliani, d. at Recanati. 

1818. GOLINELLI, STEFANO, b. at Bologna. 

1819. BraGi, ALESSANDRO, b. at Florence. 

1819—1865. GAMBINI, C.(?) A. (?), b. at Genoa, d there. 

1820. SANGALLI, FRANCESCO, b. at Romanengo (Cremona). 
Professor of the Milan Conservatoire. 

1820. TESSARIN, FRANCESCO, b. at Venice. 

1821. ALBANESI, LUIGI, b. at Rome. 

1821. FASANOTTI, FILIPpo, b. at Milan. 

1822. SENNA, FORTUNATO, b. at Milan. 

1822. TIZZANI, VINCENZO, b. at Naples. 

1825. GRASSI DE JOANNON, GIUSEPPE, b. at Palmi (Reggio 
di Calabria). 

1825. Dr MEGLIO, VINCENZO, b, at Naples. 

1826. FUMAGALLI, DiIsMA, b. at Inzago. 

1828—1878. RossAro, CARLO, b, at Crescentino nel Vercel- 
lese, d. at Turin. 

1829. FORMICHI, PIETRO, b. at Sinalunga. 

1828—1856. FUMAGALLI, ADOLFO, b. at Inzago, d. at Flo- 
rence. Talented composer of graceful pieces, and distin- 
guished performer. 

1830. Fiscnerti, Matreo Luici, b, at Martina, France 
(Lecce). ; 

1830—1874. ROVERE, CARLO, b. at Monza, d. at Milan. 

1831. CASAGLIA, EcisTo, b. at Florence. 

1831. MARCHISIO, GIUSEPPE ENRICO, b, at Turin. 

1832. Lanza, LuicI, b. at Naples. 

1834. TESSARIN, ANGELO, b, at Venice. 

1834. SAN FIORENZO, CESAR, b. at Genoa. 

1834. DALBESIO, GIUSEPPE, b. at Carmagnola. 

1835—1860. ANDREOLI, GUGLIELMO, b. at Mirandola, d. at 
Nizza. Distinguished performer. 

MorGANTI, GIOVANNI, b. at Montesiro (Brianza). 

Dr CHAMPS, ETTORE, b. at Florence. 

FUMAGALLI, Luca, b. at Inzago. 

Ducelr, CARLO, b. at Florence. 

NACCIARONE, GUGLIELMO, b. at Naples. 

RINALDI, GIOVANNI, b. at Reggiolo (Emilia). 

ANDREOLI, CARLO, b. at Mirandola. 

RiBoLzt, EMILIO, b. at Milan. 

Truzz1, PAOLO, b. at Milan. 

MeENozz1, GIUSEPPE, b. at Pallanza, 

1842. Rossi, CESARE, b. at Naples. 

1843. SGAMBATI, GIOVANNI, b. at Rome. 
Pianist and talented Composer. 

1843. PALUMBO, COSTANTINO, b. at Torre Annunziata (Naples). 

1843. SEBASTIAN, ERNESTO, b. at Naples. 

1844-1876. COLETTI, FERDINANDO, b. at Naples, d. at Rome. 

1845. CESI, BENIAMINO, b. at Naples. 

1845. FICCARFLLI, STANISLAO, b, at Reggio. 

1846. BUONAMICI, GIUSEPPE, b. at Florence. 

1846. CANONICA, PAOLO, b. at Milan. 

1847. De CRESCENZO, COSTANTINO, b. at Naples 

1850. APPIANI, VINCENZO, b. at Monza. 


Professor of the 


1835. 
1835. 
1837. 
1837. 
1837. 
1840. 
1840. 
1840, 
1840. 
1841. 


Distinguished 
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1852. 
1853. 
1854. 


PIRANI, EUGENIO, b. at Ferrara. 
RENDANO, ALFONSO, b. at Carolei, near Cosenza. 
CRESCENTINI, ADOLFE, b. at Bologna. 


VIOLINISTS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


About 1590. FARINA, CARLO, Violinist, b. at Mantua. In 
1628 he published in Dresden a collection of Sonatas and 
Pavans. In Dresden he was in the service of the Palatine 
(Churfiirst) of Savony. 

About 1590—1660. MARINI, BiAGGIo, b. at Brescia. At 
first Chapelmaster at Vicenza; 1620 he held a similar appoint- 
at Brescia; 1624 he went to Germany; returned later to Brescia, 
where he died. 

About 1620. VERACINI, ANTONIO, Violinist, b. (?), d. 
Lived during the second half of the 17th century at Florence. 
He published three sets of Sonatas. 

About 1630. FARINELLI, (?), Violinist, uncle of the celebrated 
singer Farinelli (Carlo Broschi), born in Italy, lived for some 
time in France, and was appointed about 1681 in Hanover. 
He is the composer of the celebrated air of ** La Follia,” on 
which Corelli and Vivaldi wrote Variations. 

About 1650—1708. Torettt, Giusrrrr, Violinist, b. at 
Verona, d.at Bologna. In 1685 he was appointed as first 
Violinist at the Church of St. Petronio (Bologna), 17¢1 he 


(>\ 
\f)- 





travelled in Germany, and lived from 1703 till 1708 at Anspach 
(Bavaria). 
1644—1726. 
b. at Bologna, d. there. 
1637 —1673 (?) MANFREDINI, FRANCESCO, b. at Bologna, | 
Violinist, belonged to the Roman School. 
1653—1713- CORELLI, ARCANGELO, b, at Fusignano near 
Imola, d. at Rome. Pupil of Bassani. Composer of 48 three- 
part Sonatas for two Violins and Organ Bass Op. 1, Op. 2 
Violoncello or Clavicembalo, Op. 3 with Bass-Lute (Arciliuto) 
and Op. 4 with Bass- Viola or Cembalo; also of 12 two-part 
Sonatas for Violin and Bass-Viola or Cembalo, of 9 Sonatas for 
2 Violins and Cembalo, and of 12 Concerti Grossi for 2 Violins 
and Violoncello as Solo instruments with the orchestral 
accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, and Bass. 


LAURENTI, BARTOLOMEO GIROLAMO, Violinist, 


THE ROMAN SCHOOL. 
Founded by Corelli. 

{ Somis, GIOVANNI Battista, 1676—1763. 

\ GEMINIANI, FRANCESCO, 1680—1762. 

| LOCATELLI, PIETRO, 1693—1764. 

These three were direct pupils of Corelli. 

MANFREDINI, FRANCESCO, 1637—17(?). 

STRINASACCHI, REGINA, 1764 —1839. 

VIVALDI, ANTONIO, 1670—1743. 

BONPARTI, FRANCESCO ANTONIO, 1678—1740. 

VERACINI, FRANCESCO MARIA, 1685—1750. 

ALBERTI, GIUSEPPE MATTEO, 1685—17(?) 

CASTRUCCI, PIETRO, 1690—1769. 

TESSARINI, CARLO, 1690—176(?). 

MONTANARI, FRANCESCO (date of birth not known). 

1670—1743. VIVALDI, ANTONIO, b. at Venice, d. there. Son 
of a Violinist attached to San Marco. Vivaldi became priest, 
and received, on account Of his red hair, the nickname of “il 
prete rosso.””. His compositions were very popular. Com- 
poser of 12 Trios for 2 Violins and Violoncello, Op. 1; 12 
Sonatas for Violin Solo with Bass, Op. 2; Sonatas for the 
same Op. 5, Op. 3; Estro armonico, ossia 12 ccncerti a 4 
Violini, 2 Viole, Violoncello e Basso continuo per l’Organo, 
Op. 4; 12 Concerti a Violino solo, 2 Violini ripieni, Viola e 
Basso per l’Organo, Op. 6 and Op. 7, each consisting of 6 
Concerti for same instruments, Op. 8; Le quattro staggioni, 
ovvera il Cimento dell’ armonica e dell’ invenzione, in 12 
Concerto a quattro e cinque, Op. 9,; ‘‘La cetra, ossia 6 
Concerti ” for the same, Op. 10; 6 Concerti for Flute, Violin, 
Viola, Violoncello, and Organ; Op. 11 and Op. 12, each 
consisting of 6 Concertos for the same instruments, with the 
addition of the Violoncello. Vivaldi was the first to introduce 
the ‘‘ tempo rubato” (stolen time), which manner was called 
‘*the Lombard manner.” Seb. Bach transcribed 22 of 
Vivaldi’s Concertos for the Clavecin. (Leipzig, Peters.) 





(To Je continue?.) 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

THIS month we present our readers with Nos. 4 and 11 
from Kohler’s “Studies on English, Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh Melodies,” Op. 289, an educational work the value 
of which is becoming daily more appreciated. The abso- 
lute need there exists for well-deserving pieces for the 
benefit of the student, and the lightening of the labours 
of the teacher, enhances the welcome which should be 
given to all well-intentioned compositions designed to be 
instructively pleasing and pleasingly instructive. The 
studies are arranged in progressive order, and are issued 
in two editions, one with English and the other with 
Continental fingering. 





Correspondence. 


DER BARBIER VON BAGDAD. 
A CONTRIBUTOR writes :— 
“T notice in your last issue, under the heading of ‘ Music 
in Leipzig, a sentence referring to the ‘newly sought-out 


| opera by Peter Cornelius, Der Barbier von Bagdad. 


“May I recall to your notice a short mention of this 


| work, which appeared in the December Number of this 


paper for the year 1885. In that article I included a brief 
extract from the Ad/gemeine Zeitung of the reception which 
the Barbier had just obtained in Munich. 

“The opera was completed in 1858, and brought out by 
Liszt at Weimar. His far-sightedness cost him his place ; 
for though, after a lapse of twenty-seven years, the work 
is meeting with the success it so richly deserves, yet, at 
that period, Cornelius and Liszt were just half a generation 
before their time. 

“That the Barézer has once more been unearthed and 
brought toa hearing is due this time to the energy of 
Hofcapellmeister Levi in Munich, but it can hardly be 
called ‘newly sought-out,’ considering that it is now 
entering upon its third year of a complete and almost 
unprecedented success on the German stage. So great 
has been its success in Munich, that the Bardzer is now 
journeying far and wide over Germany :—to Cologne, 
Cassel, Coburg, Dresden, Prague, and Leipzig. The 
account of its introduction to the last-named place will be 
found in another column. 

“It is probable that Dex Barbier may shortly be 
followed by one or both of Cornelius’s other operas, Der 
Cid, and Gunléd. The public little know what musical 
treats are in store for them, or they would not have waited 
so long and so patiently ; but ch? va piano va sano, and 
the Barbier has now held its own long and firmly enough 
to pave the way for the success of the others. 

“When may we hope to persuade the Bardier to cross 
the Channel ?* Cie 





Foreign Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

December, 1887. 
Der Barbier von Bagdad, the opera by Peter Cornelius, 
has now been represented three times within a month— 
surely no very brilliant success! The reason of this is 
not far to seek, as the libretto is insipid and stupid beyond 
all measure, and the music, though much above the level 


.* UNot having heard Der Barbier von Bagdad ourselves, we are unable to 
discriminate between the opinion of “‘C, B.” and that of our Leipzig corres 
pondent, given below.—Ep. Monruty Musica Recorp,] 
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of the libretto, so tetally lacks all semblance of originality, 
that one believes oneself to be listening incessantly to 
‘Wagner, but not to Wagner in his comic moments in the 
Meistersinger, but Wagner in Lohengrin or in Tristan and 
/solde. Only here and there is the comic vein found, as 
for tinstance in the nice trio at the beginning of the 
second act, and in ‘somegother scenes. As for the rest, 
those pieces that are intended to be comic, absolutely 
fail in their effect because only the specific musician is 
able to conceive the composer's intentions. The opera 
cannot possibly have a long life on the stage, being 
besides so terribly difficult, that only a first-rate orchestra 
can master it. Triple, common, and quintuple rhythms 
appear in most rapid alternation. 

A rare enjoyment of the highest kind was afforded us 
n the execution of Haydn’s Seasons at the seventh 
Gewandhaus concert, a performance which was distin- 
guished by the marvellous playing of the orchestra, and 
by the brilliant singing of the chorus, but the soloists 
were not altogether up to their work. Highly eminent 
was Herr Staudigl, who sang the “Simon,” whilst Frau 
Steinbach-Jahns, the once universally loved and 
charming soubrette of our opera, had lost something 
of her vocal charms, and Herr Hedmondt’s voice was not 
sufficiently powerful to fill the room. That the work 
itself, created by the master in his seventieth year, now 
older than three-quarters of a century, is still a brilliant 
mode] for the living generation, was clear to every 
intelligent hearer. The reception by the audience was 
enthusiastic. 

At the eighth Gewandhaus concert we heard the Coriolon 
overture by Beethoven and also the second Symphony in 
D major by Brahms. It is to be lamented that the 
symphony deteriorates so perceptibly after the very fine 
first movement. Though the last movement approaches 
nearly to the first, it is yet inferior ; the progressions in 
thirds (Terzengiinge) are particularly disagreeable. Even 
the second slow movement put to flight a great many of 
the audience, and at the finale the vacant chairs were even 
more numerous. Fraulein Marie Schneider, from Cologne, 
made her début as a vocalist with great success. She sang 
with much dramatic power the great scena of Haydn, 
“ Ariadne of Naxos,” orchestrated by Ernst Frank, and 
she afterwards showed, in Lieder, that she is a well- 
schooled, emotional vocal artist. Unhappily she seemed 
somewhat indisposed. Herr Carl Wendling played 
the pathetic little concerto in B flat minor by Xaver 
Scharwenka (a thankless task), and only obtained moder- 
ate applause. 

The ninth concert, on the 8th of December, introduced 
the overture to Weber’s Oderon and the Symphony 
“Eroica” by Beethoven, both works executed in so 
accomplished a manner that our icy Gewandhaus public 
could not refrain from feeling a sort of enthusiasm ; and 
called Reinecke forth. In other places such renderings 
are followed by quite other ovations, but here one must 
be quite contented when the public pays acknowledg- 
ment to a Beethoven in a performance beyond every 
criticism. Fraulein Wally Schauseil, from Diisseldorf, 
sang “Ingeborg’s Klage” from Frithjof by Max Bruch 
and three Lieder: ‘‘Gesangdes Hartners” from Goethe’s 
Withelm Meister by Franz Schubert, “ Bin ich hinausge- 
gangen” by Carl Reinecke, “ Bitte” by William Schauseil. 
‘The lady possesses a charming voice, which she uses 
with the greatest control. She was greeted with such 
unanimous and rare applause, that she had to repeat the 
last song. The violin soloist of the same evening, Herr 
Raphael Diaz Albertini, from Madrid, who executed the 
Fifth Concerto of Vieuxtemps, “ Adagio” by Nardini, and 
“ Habafiera ” by Sarasate, met with rich and well-deserved 





applause, and gave as an encore the well known “ Nocturne” 
by Chopin. 

Though we were glad he obliterated therewith the bad 
impression of the insipid Habaiera, we regretted on the 
other hand that the public could break out into such 
applause, after the performance of such a silly composition. 

The quartet of the Herren Brodsky, Becker, Sitt, and 
Klengel, continued its season, and played the quartet in G 
minor by Haydn very excellently, but the so-called harp 
quartet (Harfen-Quartet) of Beethoven, they played littleto 
our taste, above all the third movement was so hurried that 
all idea of clearness was out of the question. We regretted 
that the quartet damaged its fame by such a deed. The 
sonata for violin and piano by E. M. Smyth, that was 
played between the two quartets, proved to be the clever 
work of a lady who makes no pretensions to originality, 
but slavishly follows Brahms, and who possesses but 
little taste. A great monotony is induced by the circum- 
stance, that all the three instruments are incessantly 
employed (with few exceptions). The work was played by 
Fraulein Fanny Davies, from London, and Herrn Brodsky, 
in such a way that the composer had every reason to be 
thankful. 

A colossal success was gained by Frau Sofie Menter, 
who gave, on the 3rd of December, a soérée in the room 
of the old Gewandhaus, which she filled completely by 
herself. In brilliant bravura, unfailing surety, and fine 
power, she doubtless surpasses all living virtuosos, not 
excepting her male rivals. How this eminent artist can 
interpret classical works cannot be judged from her recent 
performances, as she played, besides original works and 
transcriptions by Liszt, works of Scarlatti and Chopin, 
only the “ Carnival” by Schumann, which admits also 
very subjective treatment. 

The principal event of the last weeks was, without any 
question, the inauguration of the new Conservatoire, a 
really sumptuous edifice, such as can hardly be found 
among the world’s educational institutions. The idea of 
the building is due to the director, Herrn Dr. Otto Giinther, 
who was in many ways honoured and felicitated on that 
occasion. The King of Saxony invested him with the 
first class knight’s cross of the order of merit (A7¢terhreuz 
erster Classe vom Verdienstorden) ; the college of teachers 
unveiled a marble bust of the doctor, which is to be placed 
in the new Conservatoire ; the scholars had a medal with 
his portrait struck, and, presented him besides with a fine 
drinking cup. On this occasion, the excellent, indefatig- 
able teacher of the Conservatoire, Herr S. Jadassohn, 
was created doctor honoris causd by the University of 
Leipzig, certainly to the joy and satisfaction of all his 
colleagues. The Inaugural Festival took place on Mon- 
day, the 5th of December, and was simple and dignified. 
It began with Beethoven’s overture, “Zur Weihe des 
Hauses,” very well executed by the Conservatoire orchestra, 
then followed the speech of the Lord Mayor, Herrn Dr. 
George, who declared the house open in the name of the 
town. Then spoke Herr Dr. Giinther. Then followed a 
psalm by Mendelssohn, and at the end Weber’s “ Jubel 
Overture.” 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, December, 1887. 
THE operatic interest since my last communication centred 
in the “‘Premiére” at the Imperial Opera, of J. Massenet’s 
Cid, the Spanish national as well as operatic hero of at 
least a dozen operas, by Handel (Rodrigo), Paisiello, 
Sachini, Piccini, P. Cornelius, Aiblinger, Emil Mayer, &c. 
Karl Maria von Weber, after much deliberation, rejected 
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ETUDES pour PIANO par LOUIS KOEHLER. 
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(unfortunately in many respects) the plan of an opera Der 
Cid, in favour of that literary absurdity Euryanthe, and 
Bizet, the composer of Carmen, \eft numerous sketches of 
a mysterious and unintelligible kind to a similar work, to 
which the key, possessed only by himself, will have to be 
sought, as in the Shakespeare- Bacon controversy, which 
is, apparently with not a few in favour of the latter, en- 
grossing universal attention in England at present. That 
Massenet’s musical version of the subject, which is based, 
in the libretto, on Corneille’s Cz/ and its prototype by Guil- 
len de Castro, is described as an “opera in four acts and 


ten tableaux” (reduced here to seven) is sufficiently signi- | 


ficant: a feast for the ear as secondary consideration, 
triumphs for the scene-painter, machinist, costumier, 


ballet-master, stage-manager, but anything more poverty- | 


stricken in point of inspiration, and hence more painfully 
laboured, artificial, fragmentary, disjointed, and uninterest- 
ing, than the music, it would be difficult to imagine; and 
if the Czd is, by numerous Parisian critics, proclaimed as 
Massenet’s best work, and the composer himself as chief 
of the younger French school, so much the worse for 
modern French opera. Truthfulness of expression and 
clever (if at times noisy) orchestration alone do not con- 
stitute the interest of an opera, nor can a certain musical 


phraseology reflected from Meyerbeer-Halevy-Wagner- | 
Verdi-Gounod and Company stand for genuine melody. | 


The most pleasing numbers in the C7d are, by far, Chi- 
mene’s “ Romance,” in the third act, and as usual in 
modern French opera, the ballet, based, moreover, in the 
present instance, on seven original Spanish national 
dances. That such magnificent #z/se en scene as on this 
occasion has seldom been witnessed, even on this model 
stage, is saying a great deal, but not too much. The 


highest: praise is likewise due to Herr Winkelmann in the | 
Pp 


extremely exacting tenor part of Rodrigo, and to Friiulein | 
Schlager as Chimene, the other 7d/es of more subordinate | 
importance being excellently represented by Fraulein For- 
ster and Herren Rokitansky, Sommer, and Reichenberg. 
Orchestra and chorus under Hans Richter’s dd¢on were 


first-rate as usual But since people still go to the opera 
with the old-fashioned idea of being pleased with the 
music, the reception of the Czd barely amounted to a 
succes @estime. As a wit has observed : Little success 
with lessesteem. A pity that so much money and labour 
should have been spent over this work, to which his anon 
would have been preferable if choice was dictated by a 
desire to honour the composer, being hitherto known here 
only by his early Don Cesar de Bazan, performed at the 
hapless Ringtheater in 1874. 

Another French opera, Delibes’ Zakmé, met with 
scarcely a better fate on its first production at Budapest, 
notwithstanding the brilliant soprano Bianca-Bianchi in 
the title-réle. The fact is, these French maestr7, intended 
by nature for clever writers of ballets, orchestral suites, 
and chansonnettes, insist upon posing as operatic com- 
posers, for which they possess neither the melodic wealth 
of a Weber or Meyerbeer, nor the genius of a Wagner for 
metamorphosing and expanding a limited number of 
melodic conceptions into an entire opera. 

Apropos of our excellent tenor, Herr Winkelmann, he 
has, at the urgent solicitation of Frau Cosima Wagner, 
consented to sing the parts of both Parsifal and Walter 
Stolzing (Mezstersinger) at Bayreuth in July and August 
next, foregoing his lucrative congé engagements against a 
mere honorary pittance in Bayreuth. Strange devotion 
to the music of a master, who, as a rule, treated vocalists 
with open contempt. 

According to report, our great prima donna Frau 
Pauline Lucca will undertake the position of teacher of 
Singing at our Conservatorium from the beginning of next 


year, whilst retaining her place at the Opera, which will 
confer both lustre and exceptional attractiveness upon our 
great musical institute. 

Still another operatic news: Johann Strauss, who has 
stepped from Walzer to Operette, has declared his last 
work, Simplicius, his best, and at the same time his 
“operettic” “swan’s-song,” since henceforth he will stoop to 
nothing below “ Grand Opera.” If his second great stride 
prove as successful as his first, musicians will have cause 
to rejoice. 

From a deluge of concerts | shall, for want of space, be 
able to single out only a few. An excellent performance 
lof Mendelssohn’s St. Paz/, at the “ Gesellschaft der 
| Musikfreunde,” under Hans Richter’s conductorship, was 
given, which, although not so enthusiastically received as 
|on its original production, created a deep impression. 
|The principal vocalists were Herr Fritz Plank, pupil of 
/our well-known Professor Giinsbacher, who, by his rich 
|and sympathetic baritone and excellent style confirmed 
| the favourable reputation gained at Bayreuth and else- 
| where ; our incomparable “ Liedersiinger ” Gustav Walter 
| (tenor) knew how to touch his hearers even by the 
| smallest recitative; whilst Fraulein Ellen Forster (so- 
| prano) and Frau Neuda-Bernstein (alto) were scarcely 
|less impressive. That the merry Kaiserstadt, however, 

is not the most congenial home of the oratorio may be 
gleaned from the facts, that the expense of the first per- 
| formance of S¢. Puu/ in 1839 had to be defrayed jointly 
| by three amateurs (whom | happened to know person- 
| ally), Vesque von Piittlingen (Hoven), Leopold von Sonn- 
| leithner, and F. Klemm, and that not many years ago 
Handel’s Sau/ was performed for the first time here under 
Brahms’ direction, the only exceptions being Haydn’s 
semi-secular Creation and Seasozs as standing favourites. 

Marie van Zandt, who, as your readers will remember, 
had some time ago to relinquish her Parisian engagement, 
because she was unable to go through her part as Rosina 
in // Barbiere, as she declared, from an overdose of 
morphia, but which the Parisians persisted in attributing 
to somewhat copious libations of another liquid, gained 
much success at her own concert, chiefly owing to her 
telling high notes, reaching E flat and even E with ease, as 
well as to her graceful and winning presence, whilst her 
voice is somewhat too thin for the cantilene, and her 
technique, and more especially her enunciation of the 
text, are by no means perfect. Her non-appearance on 
the stage was an object of general regret. 

Among the goodly array of violinists who have appeared 
during the season, the honours were fairly divided between 
the ever-graceful and fascinating bravura virtuoso Sara- 
sate and Franz Ondricek, who again proved his exceptional 
powers, both technical and intellectual, in a first-rate 
rendering of Joachim’s and Brahms’ great concertos 
played in succession at his orchestral concert, each of 
which had hitherto been considered almost inaccessible to 
any executant but Joachim himself. Proportionately 
great was the enthusiasm of the audience, which filled the 
great hall of the “ Musikverein ” to the last seat. 

With much more to say, I must confine myself to wishing 
you a happy and prosperous New Year. 











Reviews, 
—q— 
National Melodies for the Pianoforte. 
(Edition No. 6,261 ; net, 2s. 6d.) 
National Dances for the Pianoforte. 
(Edition No. 6,262 ; net, 2s. 6d.) 
& Co. 
HERE we have two exceedingly well-printed, and in every 


By E. PAUER. 


By E. PAUER. 
London: Augener 
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way charmingly got-up volumes, one containing more 
than seventy National Melodies, the other more than 
seventy National Dances, each having in addition to these 
musical contents a finely ornamented half-title page, a 
pretty wood-cut frontispiece, and a short introductory 
poem (respectively by J. R. Lowell and Milton). Selec- 
tion and arrangement of the melodies and dances leave 
nothing to be desired. Those who have studied the sub- 
ject know that to harmonise folk-melodies is by no means 
an easy task. The chief difficulty is to keep within 
the golden mean, equally distant from jejuneness and 
over-elaboration. Mr. Pauer has succeeded in accom- 
plishing the task admirably, his good taste enabling him 
to be interesting without sacrificing the requisite degree | 
of simplicity. The melodies and dances contained in the 
two volumes are grouped according to their nationality. 
England opens the national melodies with: “In my 
Cottage,” “ Sweet smells the Briar,” “ Oh, how shall I in 
Language weak?” “I have a Silent Sorrow here,” “ Pretty 
Polly Oliver,” and “The British Grenadiers ;”’ after which 
follow Scotch, Irish, Welsh, German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish melodies. In the volume 
ot dances we are regaled with English, Scotch, and Irish 
Country-dances, Ecossaises, a Monferine, Tarantelle, Fan- 
dango, El Zapo Teado, Jaleo de Xeres, various kinds of 
Waltzes, Galops, a Redowak, Mazurka, Polonaise, Kra- 
kowiak, Cossak, Ziganka, &c., &c. 


Aocturne Album. A collection of celebrated Nocturnes 
for the Pianoforte. Selected, fingered, and revised by 
E. PAVER. Vol. II. (Edition No. 8,323B; net, 2s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 
VERITABLY “a jar of honey from Mount Hybla”!  Ima- 
gine twelve specimens of the Nocturne species from the 
pens of John Field, Th. Déhler, Ch. Mayer, Fr. Chopin 
(2), Mendelssohn, Adolf Henselt, J. Schulhoff, R. Schu- 
mann, H. Ravina, H. A. Wollenhaupt, and J. Leybach. 
Of course between Field, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, and Henselt, on the one hand, and Dohler, Mayer, 
Schulhoff, Ravina, Wollenhaupt, and Leybach, on the 
other hand, there is a wide interval—in fact, the abyss 
which separates genius from talent. If the former repre- 
sent poetry, the latter represent at best vers de société. 
But in a certain sense these extremes may be said to 
meet, and the point of meeting is the quality of sweetness. 
In some instances the sweetness becomes truly cloying, 
and the appearance of Schumann’s Serenade (Adend- 
musik, No. 12 of Op. 99, Bunte Blatter, Coloured Leaves, 
with its more vigorous strains—morning rather than even- 
ing thoughts—has a refreshing effect. This Serenade 
which numbers neither with the master’s happiest nor best) 
known creations, is yet not to be despised, and moreover 
interesting on account of the resemblance between the 
opening bars of the G flat major part, and a certain pass- 
age in Gflat major in the fourth Fantasiestiick (Gréd/en, 
Whims), Op. 12. Of Mendelssohn’s magnificent Notturno 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream music, of Field’s 
lovely Nocturne in B flat major, of Chopin’s finely- -felt and 
elegantly-expressed Nocturnes in F minor and E flat major, 
we need not say anything. And of Henselt’s in E flat 
minor—which bears the motto: Aimer. souffrir, point de 
bonheur sans peine. Ah! Cest la peine, ~ double le 
bonheur—we shall only say that it is one of the most 
precious items in the volume, and exhibits all the admir- 
able qualities of thought and style—both of them indi- 
vidua We wonder 
if Schulhoff would have written his Nocturne in A flat 





major (Introduction, C; Asdante con moto, %) had 


Schubert not previously written his dve Maria. Leybach’s 
Nocturne in D flat major (A//egro, +) is a universal ac- 
quaintance, a formal introduction may therefore be dis- 
pensed with. With regard to Dohler, the reader ought 
to note that the Nocturne here included is not the one 
most frequently met with—that in D flat—but one in 
c major (Andante quasi Allegretto, *). The Nocturnes 
by Mayer, Ravina, and Wollenhaupt are respectively in 
B major (AZoderato, C), P flat major (Lento, &), and D flat 
major (dadante con molto expressione, %), the last being 
one of the best of the six sorceaux de salon—all of them 
good in their way—which we briefly reviewed in the con- 
cluding part of this notice. 


Cecilia. A collection of Organ pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Books XXXVI. and XXXVII. 
Edition Nos. 8,736 and 5837; each net, Is.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 


THE first of the two books before us contains a Capriccio 
alla Sonata, Op. 230, by Polibio Fumagalli, and Variations 
on an Original Theme in A flat major, Op. 34, by Adolf 
Hesse ; the second, a Fugue by J. S. Bach, Variations on 
an Original Theme in A major, Op. 47, by Adolf Hesse, 
and a Christmas Pastorale by W. T. Best. To begin with 
the last-mentioned composition, the contribution of the 
editor, it is an effective piece (Andante, \2 ; with the 
exception of an intervening 2 bar, and two introductory 
Lento © bars), both musicianly and pleasing, which offers 
a not very difficult and an exceedingly grateful task to 
organists. Hesse’s compositions rank with the best that 
has been written for the instrument, and the two sets 
of variations, Op. 34 and 47, are not likely to be con- 
sidered the least worthy of him. Their gentle flow, their 
insinuating softness and sweetness, remind us of Mozart 
and Spohr. In this country we know little of the Italian 
Polibio Fumagalli, and most dictionary-makers seem to 
know nothing at all of him. A. Pougin, the author of the 
supplement to Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens 
is an exception. He enumerates a goodly succession of 
Fumagallis, whom he supposes to be brothers and sisters 
of the promising, prematurely deceased pianist-composer 
Adolfo Fumagalli (1828—1856) ; and says of Polibio Fu- 
magalli (b. 1830) that he has published more than 200 
pieces for the piano, and fifteen pieces for the organ, Op. 
235, Ascelica Musicale. The Capriccio alla Sonata, with 
which we are at present concerned, proves him to be a 
man of much talent who deserves to be better and more 
widely known than heis. This A//egro (4, D minor and 
major), with an intervening Adagzo (3), is full of verve 
and vigour, and by its ease and freedom testifies to the 
genuine musical endowment of the composer. J. S. Bach, 
the master of masters in counterpoint and on the organ, 
is represented by No. 9 from that xe plus ultra of his, 
the “ Art of Fugue.” The counter-subject is first heard 
successively in all the four parts (alto, soprano, bass, and 
tenor), then the subject enters, and is worked together 
with the counter-subject in such a way as only Bach 
could do. 


Gigue, Danse dans le genre ancien, pour Piano. 

Par GEORGES PFEIFFER. 
Tuts nimble-paced Gigue (12, Emajor) shows the clever 
composer to advantage. The fulness of life and joyous- 
ness that pervade it cannot but delight performer and 
hearers. It is equally adapted for display and study, for 
although not difficult, the lightness of touch and ease 
of execution requisite for the bringing out of the potential 


Op. 77. 
London : Augener & Co. 
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effectiveness of the piece demand diligent and careful 
practice—at least from those who have not yet got com- 
plete possession of these priceless accomplishments. 


Dance Album. A collection of popular Modern Dances 
for the Pianoforte. (Edition No. 8,4492; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

WE have only to uncover this garland of terpsichorean 

flowers, and the players and footers of dances will be 

thrown into raptures: Joseph Gungl’s 7rdume auf dem 

Ocean (Dreams on the Ocean) Waltz, A. Wallerstein’s 

Erste Liebe (First Love) Polka Mazurka, G. Marcailhou’s 

Indiana Waltz, E. Waldteufel’s 1Zanolo Waltzes, B. Bilse’s 

Sturm-Marsch Galop, and Joh. Strauss’s Orpheus Quad- 

rille. Gungl and Strauss are names to conjure with ; so 

are also, to a less extent, Waldteufel, Wallerstein, and 

Bilse. The same cannot be said of the not equally well- 

known name of the composer of the /ndiana Waltz, of 

which, however, its companions need not be ashamed. 


Gisele. Valse sentimentale pour Piano. Par CLAUD 
CAMERON. London: Augener & Co. 

A SHORT, simple, easy, pretty waltz, which we have no 
doubt will find many admirers. We may add, for the 
benefit of weak pianists and those who have to provide 
for weak pianists, that the music is fingered. 


Twelve Two-part Songs for Female Voices. With Piano- 
forte accompaniment. Op. 18. Nos.gandto. By 
HERBERT F. SHARPE. London: Augener & Co. 

No. 9, Scented Zephyrs, although pretty enough, is not 

one of the best of the series. We like better the more 

piquant and musically more interesting No. 10, Zhe Bats. 

If we miss anything in these, on the whole, charming 

duets, it is individuality in the parts, the second of which 

seems too often to be the offspring of harmony, not of 
melody. This remark was suggested by No. 9 and pre- 
ceding numbers ; in No. 10, the voices, where they do not 
alternate, sing generally in unison. Lack of individuality 
in the parts is, however, by no means peculiar to Mr. 

Sharpe, but’ more or less prevalent among modern duet 

writers. The older composers understood their business 

better, and should be taken as examples. 


Royal Heather. A Ballad. The Poetry by. MAUD 
BLACKETT. The Music by ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS is a frankly melodious song, with a strong dash of 

British straightforwardness, and a decidedly popular ring 

about it. The setting of the last verse would have gained 

by a more sombre expression and greater intensity of 
feeling. But as the composer chose to write a strophic 
song, the neutral ballad tone was not easily avoidable. 

We fancy the F sharp in bar 8, which comes upon us with 

something like a surprise, was a second or third thought, 

excogitated for the sake of getting rid of the consecutive 
octaves with the melody: 








Concerts, 
—— 

AND SATURDAY 
CONCERTS. 
A‘guasi novelty at these concerts consisted in the 
performance by Mlle. Janotha (who chiefly held the piano 
since our last notice), and Signor Piatti of Anton Ruin- 


MONDAY POPULAR 


stein’s Sonata, Op. 39, No. 2 in G, for Pianoforte and 





Violoncello, which, besides being marked by that trans- 
parent clearness which is a chief characteristic of Rubin- 
stein’s music, contains some of the prolific composer’s 
brightest and most individual thoughts, if not quite of 
the showy and ad captandum style of an occasionally 
somewhat Mendelssohnian flavour, which rendered its 
predecessor—Op. 18 in D—so exceptionally popular in 
this country. The ice having thus been broken, it is to 
be hoped that the same distinguished violoncellist will 
vouchsafe a hearing of some equally excellent, and indeed 
even superior, sonatas by F. Kiel, Hans Huber, Grieg, 
Nicodé, &c. Labelled Brahms or Dvorak, what transcen- 
dent merits would not be discovered in these works even 
by some ultra-conservative judges! 

Another somewhat rarely heard and welcome work, 
although inferior in depth of thought, power, and intensity 
of expression to the same composer’s violoncello sonata, 
was Grieg’s early sonata for violin and piano in ¥', which, 
being admirably suited to Frau Norman-Néruda’s delicate 
style, was played to perfection by that eminent violinist, 
jointly with that worthy associate, Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann. Comments on the other works of a more or less 
familiar type given since our last report would prove a 
‘stale and unprofitable” task. Thin attendances were the 
rule rather than the exception. Among the vocalists who 
appeared, that accomplished artist Mrs. Henschel and the 
charming mezzo-soprano Miss Marguerite Hall gained 
special distinction, and Herr Frantzen proved himself 
again a model accompanist. J). BE 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

THE chief artistic event at the London Symphony Concerts 
of the present series was the first production in this coun- 
try of Richard Wagner's youthful Symphony inc. That 
this event had been considerably overrated in a popular 
sense, may be gleaned from the report that the number 
of tickets sold in this instance was smaller than for any 
concert either this season or last. ‘The true reason for 
this unexpected result is probably found in the fact that 
the public learnt, through past experience, to fight shy of 
posthumous works, and justly so, inasmuch as celebrated 
composers have, as a rule, not only no difficulty, but 
every inducement in regard of the publication of their 
works worthy of their fame during their lifetime. That 
Richard Wagner, whose manuscripts were paid their 
weight in gold, was about the last man for squeamishness 
in this respect is well known. As it happens, the 
Symphony must, however, be admitted to have turned 
out a work superior in merit to what might from the 
above premises have been anticipated, in this sense, that, 
although occasionally reminiscent of Mozart and the earlier 
Beethoven, it exhibits not only great mastery of contrapun- 
tal knowledge, but likewise a distinct foreshadowing of the 
future composer of Lohengrin. Indeed, those plagiarisms 
as well as a deficient realisation of the intended orchestral 
etfect were freely acknowledged by the composer himself, 
who said, “It does not sound well” at its first performance 
(in 1832), the last-named defect being the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as with orchestral effects Wagner’s name 
is especially identified. In the face of such shortcomings. 
the marvel expressed by some over the work of a youth 
of nineteen is not fully justified, considering that Mozart 
was fourteen when writing his first successful opera, that 
Rossini was a popular operatic composer before he was 
twenty, and that the, by Wagner, much-despised 
Mendelssohn composed his fourth opera, Die Hochzeit des 
Gamacho, at the age of tifteen. 

Concerning the Symphony in the abstract, it must here 
suffice to add that it is written in strictly orthodox form 
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in four movements, preceded by an introduction. In 
reference to the historic interest attaching to the same, 
it may be stated that it was composed over half a 
century ago, and failing its acceptance for public per- 
formance at Vienna, where it was taken by Wagner in 
1832, it was played at Prague under Dionys Weber, at 
Leipzig once at the “Euterpe” Society, under the 
auspices of Rochlitz, who paid the composer the 
compliment of saying that “the work had led him to 
expect a much older man’’—and once at a “ Gewand- 
haus” concert, and likewise at Wiirzburg. The Symphony 
having been completely ignored by Mendelssohn, to 


whom it was offered by Wagner in 1834-5, with a view | 


to its revival at Leipzig, it is to this circumstance that 
some attribute Wagner’s subsequent antagonism to 
the composer of the Sommernachtstraum. The or- 
chestral parts of the Symphony, which appears to have 
been almost forgotten by the composer himself, were 
discovered in 1872 at the house of the bedridden old 
tenor Tichatschek, in a trunk left by the composer 
at Dresden, on the occasion of his precipitate flight from 
the Saxon capital for political reasons in 1848. The 
score having been compiled from the parts by the 
celebrated conductor, Anton Seidl, domiciled at the time 
at Wagner’s house at Bayreuth, a performance of the 
work was given in honour of Frau Cosima Wagner’s birth- 
day in 1882, at Venice, when Wagner said, “ Nun habe 
ich zum letzten mal dirigirt,” after conducting the perform- 








| 
| 


name, secured warm recognition for his poetical rendering 
of Lieder by Schubert and Schumann, accompanied in 
first-rate style by Herr Georg Henschel, who again, 
proved himself a no less excellent conductor throughout 
excepting the “Scene” from Parséfal, which was con- 
ducted by Mr. Joseph Barnby. «Be KX 


THE HECKMANN QUARTET. 


THE Heckmann Quartet, constituted by Herren Robert 
Heckmann, Otto Forberg, Th. Allecotte, and R. Bell- 
mann, received a hearty welcome at their first appearance 
this season at Princes Hall, and deservedly so. For the 
nec plus ultra of their ensemble playing has become 
famous, the most minute zwances of tone and expression 
being rendered with rare unanimity from the first bar to 


the last: “Vier Herzen und Ein Schlag,” to paraphrase | 


the German poet ; and the primarius is, as of yore, super- 
excellent in the expression of cantabile and delicate 
phrases, if occasionally somewhat deficient in ponderous 
weight. Credit is due to their artistic self-denial in 
making their first bow with Beethoven’s Great fugue in 
B flat, Op. 133, on account of the historic interest attaching 
to this work, which may, barring some isolated attractive 
episodes, without irreverence be described as the biggest, 
most abstruse, bizarre, and unharmonious piece of musical 
extravagance ever written in the domain of chamber 


ance ; and his words came true, for in less than seven | music, a four de force for the listener as well as for the 


weeks (13th of February, 1883) he was no more. 
through a strange freak of fate, this Symphony was 


probably the first and likewise the last of his own works, | 


the performance of which was listened to by the famous 
composer. 

The Wagner Symphony, as well as the pretty and 
essentially “northern” melody “Spring” (for strings, Op. 
34), by the Norwegian E. Grieg, were repeated. Absolute 
novelties were a Slavic Dance in A flat (Op. 46, No. 3), by 
the Bohemian Anton Dvorak, and “ Marche Slave” (Op. 
31), by the Russian Tschaikowsky, both pieces being, like 
Grieg’s excellent specimens of the national colouring which 
those composers delight in infusing into their works. A 
further selection from Dvérak’s Dances (published as Op. 
46 and 72, also for pianoforte solo and duet) will be 
welcome. The other chief items included in the scheme 
were: Gluck’s Overture to his /phigénie en Aulide, 
probably as a slight—very slight—tribute to the centenary 
commemoration of the great composer’s death; Men- 
delssohn’s brilliant Ruy Blas; Weber's Freischiits 
Overture ; Beethoven’s Leonore Overture (No. 3) and 
Symphony (No. 8 in F); Schumann’s fascinating ditto 
(No. 2) in C; Brahms’ impressive “Tragic” and in- 
geniously characteristic ‘ Academic Festival” Overtures ; 
Spohr’s ‘Dramatic Violin Concerto,” played by Frau 
Norman-Néruda, who is unsurpassed in Spohr’s music ; 
Chopin’s difficult second Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, 
interpreted by Mlle. Janotha with masterly technique and 
refined expression ; Liszt’s brilliant Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat, splendidly performed by the “Liszt player” Jar 
excellence Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen ; some violoncello 
soli, executed to perfection by Signor Piatti ; Berlioz’s 
dull although characteristically scored “ Réverie pour 
Contralto: La Captive,” rendered with charming voice 
and phrasing by Miss Lena Little ; a wearisome “ Scene” 
from Wagner’s Parsifa/, sung, or rather declaimed, by a 


Thus, | performers, and of which the afflicted master himself, 


| could he have heard it, might with good reason have 


| 





“ débutant,” Herr O. Niemanr, and Herr Georg Henschel, | 


with all possible effect, as far as could be heard through 
the overpowering din of the orchestra; and Herr Nie- 


said, as R. Wagner did of his youthful symphony, “ it 
does not sound well.” That this musical vagary was 
replaced by another finale to the gigantic quartet in the 
same key, Op. 130, is the more gratifying, because, 
although Beethoven’s very last chamber composition, it 
exhibits even enhanced imagination as compared to 
some of the great master’s previous works. That the 
fugue was rendered as clear as such whimsical complexity 
can be made, may be taken for granted. 

Herr Heckmann showed, as in former seasons, his 
cosmopolitanism by introducing a string quartet in D flat, 
Op. 17, by G. Sgambati, and another in F, Op. 147, by 
Jos. Rheinberger. The first proved a work characterised 
by considerable originality, power, and passion ; a work 
full of spirit as well as of espvz¢, most charming in the 
two middle movements, whilst the first, and more par- 
ticularly the last, suffer from an undue straining after 
effect, occasionally leading to bizarrerie not to say positive 
ugliness. Anything less akin to Italian ease and trans- 
parency than this quartet could hardly be imagined, 
whilst the German in this instance excelled in clearness 
of design, smoothness and finish of workmanship, but 
without the impulsive spontaneity, boldness of subjects 
and harmonies, and wealth of fancy of the former, for 
which the high opus number of the quartet by the com- 
poser of the celebrated pianoforte quartet, violin sonata 
in E flat, and numerous exquisite pianoforte works may 
partly be held responsible. 

For the rest the programmés of these three most 
interesting concerts were composed of more or less 
familiar works, including quartets by Haydn, Mozart, 
another Beethoven “colossus,” Op. 131 in C sharp minor, 
Schubert’s far too seldom heard charmingly melodious 
quartet, Op. 161, in G (every inch Schubert), Schumann’s 
first and best in A minor, Brahms’ graceful pianoforte and 
violin sonata in A, Op. 100, played by Frau Alma Haas 
and Herr Heckmann, and last, but not least, the andante 


mann, who, as the possessor of a fresh and flexible tenor | and finale from Dittersdorf’s quartet in E flat, which for 


voice and genuine feeling, does honour to his distinguished | sparkling grace and humour may be taken for a genuine: 
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Haydn, and which the “ Heckmann Quartet” have, by an 
inimitable performance, made peculiarly their own. 
Theirs is the merit of the revival of Dittersdorf as a 
composer of chamber music, whose memory as the 
“Father of German comic opera” is barely kept alive 
by his Doctor und Apotheker on the German stage. 
Unfortunately enthusiasm had to make up for numbers 
in the ovation justly bestowed on the “ Heckmann 
Quartet” after each performance, who, it may be added, 
were invited to play before Her Majesty the Queen, 
conferring thereby honour on both parties concerned. 

j. B. K. 


“SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.” 
S1R ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s cantata, The Golden Legend, 
having been more fully discussed, both pro and con, than 
most new works of the same class, a short notice of its 
performance by the ‘Sacred Harmonic Society” will 
suffice. It is only fair to state that on the whole the 
“pro’s ” are entitled to their favourable verdict ; for it must 





be admitted that the aim at a more elevated style of 


music obviously held in view by the composer of the | 


Mtkado has been sufficiently realised. Moreover, although 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
AS a token of respect to the memory of its late Principal, 
Sir George Macfarren, his oratorio St. ohn the Baptist 
was performed at a students’ concert at St. James’s Hall, 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Barnby—a work which cannot 
fail to impress those possessed with any sense of what is 


noble and dignified in music. For if the airs are on the 
whole deficient in melodic charm, this shortcoming is 
more than redeemed by a succession of truly magnificent 
choruses in addition to a masterly overture, truthfulness 
of expression, a massive solidity and lofty classicism, which 
ranks very high indeed over the mere prettiness and often- 
times impotent wrangling after effect in kindred works of 
more recent date. The performance was of high merit 
both in the choral and important orchestral department. 
In the solo parts the tenor or, rather, tenorino, Mr. Faith- 
ful Pearce was somewhat too slight for his task. On the 
other hand, the soprano, Miss Lilly Crabtree, gave a very 
brilliant rendering of her difficult bravura air, and Mr. 
David Hughes, baritone, showed a quality and compass 
of voice and a style of singing both in respect of vocalisa- 
tion and expression, which holds out very high promise for 
his future career. Miss Hannah Jones and Miss Greta 


the modern cheap expedient of musical declamation has | Williams, alti, were likewise efficient in their generally 


been largely drawn upon, the accompanying orchestral 
writing is characteristically appropriate, effective, and 
full of interest, both in a melodic and purely instrumental 
sense, the pre- and post-ludes to the. vocal numbers 
being in many instances too numerous to particularise, | 
absolutely charming ; nor is the »e/os of a well-sustained | 
description altogether wanting, as /.e., in the suavely 
expressive tenor air, “I cannot sleep,” the lovely 
soprano air, “ My Redeemer,” with cor anglats accom- | 
paniment, the cantilene for the same voice, “ The Night 
is calm,” repeated by full chorus with an impressive | 
climax, the chorus of attendants @ capella, ““O pure in 
Heart !” the devotional alto air, “ Virgin who lovest , 
the poor,” and the final duet for soprano and tenor, 
somewhat strongly reminiscent of Lohengrin, whilst 
considerable dramatic power is shown in the pilgrim’s 
chorus, in the struggle for Elsie’s rescue, and many other 
pages of the picturesque score. Not improbably the 
composer, who evidently warmed to his work in its 
progress, may have taken leave of his score with a feeling 
somewhat akin to the regret said to have been expressed 
by Verdi at the termination of a congenial task in putting 
the final stroke to his opera Ofe//o. 

Apart from the magnificent performance of Mr. Edward | 
Lloyd in the important tenor part, the vocal soli cannot | 
be said to have been rendered in first-rate style, for Miss | 
Anna Williams and Miss Hope Glenn are not gifted with | 
the most sympathetic voices; moreover, the soprano 
part is written too high for the first-named lady, whilst | 
Mr. Pierrepoint did his best, véce Mr. Watkin Mills, who 
was prevented from appearing. 

The performance, both in the choral and difficult 
orchestral department, barring an occasional uncertainty 
of attack in the former, and certain blemishes in the 
intonation of the first violins, was on the whole satis- 
factory under the watchful guidance of Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, whose steady resistance to the “encore” 
nuisance on one or two occasions deserves special 
recognition. 

At the succeeding concert the usual Christmas perform- 
ance of Handel’s .esstah was given. The remark 
recently made by a prominent critic, that this oratorio is 
only dear to the English people by reason of its name, 
must, judging from the evidence observable on this or any 
other occasion, be taken to contain only an infinitesimal 
grain of truth. j. ES, 


| 
| 








ungrateful declamatory music. 
The oratorio was preceded by the same composer’s 


| “ Obsequial March” from A/ax, which, although distinctly 


modelled on the Dead March in Sau/ and likewise written 

in the major key, yet, with an adequate infusion of modern 

elements, exhibits sufficient individuality in its stately 

progress, and is altogether an impressive piece of music. 
J. BK 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


IN 1886 two concerts took place here during the month of 
December. In December, 1887, however, they had in- 
creased to five, two of which were orchestral ; and one 
of these was a public concert given in Princes Hall on 
the roth, with Professor H. Holmes as conductor. The 
opening piece—Beethoven’s Leonora (No. 1) Overture— 
well exhibited the admirable exsemd/e attained by the 
youthful army, but the audante con moto was deficient 
in expression; the letter that kills, rather than the 
spirit that giveth life, being apparent. This want of 
shading was doubtless due to the extreme care taken ; 
but then “ars celare artem/” A similar timidity, though 
in less degree, pervaded the a//egro. Here the con- 
ductor displayed a remarkable reticence, which he 
maintained, with but one or two exceptions, throughout 
the evening. Brahms’s masterly variations on a theme by 
Haydn sounded, in consequence, rather tame and wanting 
in variety ; though, considering their difficulty, they were 
exceedingly well done. There was much to admire in the 
rendering of Mozart’s “ever charming,ever new” symphony 
in G minor, the last movement of which went capitally. 
But another time, young people, please infuse a little 
more passion into the wonderful first a//egro ; and linger 
more lovingly among the delicate phrases of the axdante/ 
It is not so easy as you think to play Mozart. There are 
the notes, and there is a/so the music inside them. 

Miss Marian Osborn gave a bright, intelligent, and 
sympathetic reading of Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillant 
in E flat for piano and orchestra; Mr. Price was expres- 
sive in the beautiful air, “ Ella giammai non m’ amo,” 
from Verdi’s Don Carlos ; and the choir was excellent in 
Hatton’s part song, “ Come, live with me; ” but in Wilbye’s 
madrigal, “‘ Flora gave me,” one missed that independence 
in the expression of each part which should characterise 
the polyphonic as distinguished from the homophonic 
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style. A splendidly scored, but otherwise uninteresting 
romance for violin and orchestra by Max Bruch enabled 
Mr. Sutcliffe, the chef @attaque, to shine for once as a 
soloist. The trio, Gratias agimus, from Rossini’s “ Messe 
Solennelle,” was well sung by Miss F. Hoskins, Messrs. H. 
Beauchamp, and A. Owen. 

Among the most interesting items of the three 
chamber concerts (which limited space forbids us to 
notice in detail) were: the string quintet composed by 
Mendelssohn in his seventeenth year ; Schumann’s piano- 
forte trioinD minor ; Mozart’s sonata for organ and strings ; 
a duet, by Miiller, for two clarinets ; Mendelssohn’s string 
quintet in B flat (Op. 87) Beethoven’s string trio (Op. 9, No. 
3); and Chopin’s fantasia in F minor, remarkably well played 
(though the opening was cold) byMiss Nellie Lilley. One 
of the concerts was entirely devoted to performances, by 
the students, on the instruments which form their “ second 
study,” and so excellent were the results that similar 
concerts are in future to be given more frequently. New 
compositions by the students have also been heard. A 
part song, ‘‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay,” with four horns 
obbligato, by Mr. J. Smith, may be classed with Mr. 
Wood’s setting of Christina Rossetti’s ** The Hour and 
the Ghost.” Both are appropriate in style, and clever, 
and both, alas! are wanting in ideas. On the other 
hand, four sketches for piano solo, by Mr. John C. Pringle, 
show very great promise. These were excellently played 
by Mr. Barton, who. well brought out their bright, 
vigorous, earnest and manly character. 

The final (orchestral) concert, on the 2Ist, was remark- 
able for a really excellent performance of the “ Harold ” 
symphony by Berlioz, surely one of the most ambitious 
works ever undertaken by students mostly in their teens. 
But this was, of course, not all. Brahms’ “ Academic” 
overture (given on the same day at St. James’s Hall, under 
Mr. Henschel), capitally played, opened the concert ; and 
other interesting though less satisfactory items were Part I 
of Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Meeresstille” overture. A smoothly-written “ Agnus 
Dei” by A. S. Somerville was nicely sung by Mr. Kirby ; 
and the Misses C. Wakley and S. Berry were heard in 
Rossini’s “ Quis est homo.” To Mr. Kreuz was entrusted 
the very important viola solo running through the 
Symphony ; his performance marked a distinct step for- 
ward (and upward) in his promising career. The solos in 
Schumann’s work were in the hands of the Misses Russell, 
Berry, Roberts, and Clarke, and Messrs. Peach and Owen. 
Professor Stanford conducted in a most inspiriting and 
helpful way. Be FE. 








Musical Notes. 


-_——>-— 

MR. BEST gave an organ recital at St. Giles’s Church, 
Northampton, on November 23rd, with the following 
programme :— 1, Festival Prelude “Ein’feste Burg,” 
Thomas; 2, Andante in F major, Smart; 3, Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Bach; 4, Christmas Pastorale, 
Best: 5, Capriccio alla Sonata, Fumagalli; 6, Organ 
Concerto in G major, Handel; 7, Andante Cantabile in 
F major, L. Wély; and 8, Festal March, Best. The 
new instrument is a fine specimen of Messrs. Bishop and 
Son’s manufacture, with three claviers and forty-three 
stops, the console containing these being reversed and 
placed in the chancel, giving the organist immediate 
control over his choir by a glance. This is a happy 
departure from the insular practice of seating the player 
inside, with his back turned to the entire congregation. 

PROFESSOR CORNELIUS GURLITT, the well-known 
composer, has attained his jubilee as a composer, his 





first published composition having appeared in 1837+ 
The unassuming steady application which hasdistinguished 
the life of this eminent composer formsa striking contrast 
with the loudly self-assertive tone adopted by so many 
composers of the present day. Professor Gurlitt’s pub- 
lished works number upwards of 150, including operas, 
concert works for orchestra, string quartets, and pianoforte 
works for concert performance, and last but not least a 
most extensive series of works for educational purposes, 
especially works for beginners. For these last, more 
particularly, Professor Gurlitt has obtained wide-spread 
popularity in England, Germany, and America. 


A NEW opera, Herne, the libretto by Mr. Oxenford, the 
music composed by Mr. John Old of Reading, was 
successfully produced at the New Town Hall, Reading, 
on the 14th of December. 


THE most important fact to be related of the Paris 
Opéra is that it failed to commemorate the centenary of 
Gluck’s death. Some think that the composer and his 
admirers have good reason to congratulate themselves, 
and it must be admitted that the commemorations of the 
centenary of Dox Giovanni and the sooth performance 
of Faust justify the thought. 


OF the Opéra-Comique we have to record three 7e- 
prises—namely, of Gounod’s Philémon et Baucts, of Am- 
broise Thomas’s Caid, and of Massé’s Galathée. Each 
and all have given much satisfaction. 

THE Concert-Spectacle for the benefit of the French 
Hospital in London, which took place some weeks ago at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique, passed off most brilliantly. As 
Adelina Patti gave her assistance, this was, indeed, a 
matter of course. In addition to the concert perform- 
ances of the diva and the artists of the company, the 
audience was entertained with Philippe Gille and Jules 
Costé’s operetta Les Charbonniers, interpreted by Madame 
Judic and MM. Baron and Dupuis of the Varictés. The 
prices of admission to the various parts of the theatre 
were fixed at 50, 40, 25, 10, 6, and 3 francs respectively ; 
30,000 francs being the result of the evening as far as the 
hospital was concerned. 

NONE of the novelties at the minor Paris theatres 
seems to be of much importance ; neither Paul Ferrier 
and Varney’s Dix jours aux Pyrénées (voyage en cing 
actes et dix tableaux) at the Gaité, nor the vaudeville, 
Les délégués at the Nouveauté, for the libretto of which 
Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré are responsible, and 
for the music M. Banés. 

GOUNOD is setting to music “ Notre-Dame de France, 
a hymn by Georges Boyer, which the composer calls the 
Marseillaise de la Vierge. 

A CRITIC, in giving an account of the celebration of 
St. Cecilia’s Day by the Association des Artistes Mu- 
siciens, says of Gounod’s mass @ la mémotre de Jeanne 
d@’ Arc, performed on that occasion at Saint Eustache, that 
“The composer has exaggerated in it, pushing to its last 
limits the system already employed in the Redemption 
and Mors ef Vita. His intention was to employ only 
forms that can give the impression of music more ancient 
than that to which we are accustomed ; and to attain his 
aim more surely, he suppressed the orchestra.”’ 

VICTOR WILDER'S translation into French of Wagner’s 
Siegfried was the other day published at Paris. The 
Revue Wagnérienne brought not very long ago a very 
severe criticism of this gentleman’s translation of the 
Walkiire from the pen of H. S. Chamberlain. 

AT the Théatre de la Monnaie Bizet’s Pécheurs de 
Perles met with great success. Two interesting revivals 
at the same theatre are noteworthy: the well-nigh forgotten 
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Le Sourd by Adolphe Adam, and Maitre Wolfram, one 
of Ernest Reyer’s earliest dramatic attempts. The 
production of Ponchielli’s Gzoconda is at hand; and 
Une Aventure @Arleguin, by the brothers Hillemacher 
and Azai/, by M. Husson, are likewise announced. At 
last the directors have found an interpreter of Siegfried 
—namely, M. Prevost. ‘The J/énestrel,on the other 
hand, says that M. Soulacroix of the Opéra-Comique, 
has cancelled his contract in order to create the part of 
Siegfried at Brussels. 

THE programme of Franz Servais’ first symphony 
concert at Brussels consisted of the following works : 
Schubert’s great Symphony in C major, Liszt’s Prometheus, 
Bilow’s orchestral ballad Des Sdngers Fluch, and Wag- 
ner’s Huldigungsmarsch. 

THE pupils and colleagues of Henry Warnots, the pro- 
fessor of singing at the Brussels Conservatoire, celebrated 
lately his twenty years’ activity as a teacher at this institu- 
tion. 

TERESINA TUA’S concert-tour in America has been 
interrupted by illness. Her doctor advises her to take a 
rest. 

AT the Berlin Opera House was given, on Nov. 24th, 
the 5ooth performance of Mozart’s Dox Giovanni in that 
town, At the same theatre the performances of Mme. 
Sucher, of Hamburg, and Herr Vogl, of Munich, in 
several operas by Wagner, excite much enthusiasm. 

Or Xaver Scharwenka’s performances, on Dec. 28th 
and 30th, of Berlioz’s Reguéem (in the Philharmonie at 
Berlin) we shall give an account next month. His chorus 
numbers 300, and his orchestra 100. 

ON Nov. 16th there was given at the Berlin Concert- 
house, which was opened in 1867, the 4,oooth concert. 
Bilse, formerly one of the chief ruling spirits of the 
Concert-house, came for the occasion from Liegnitz. 

HANS RICHTER will be the principal conductor of 
the Lower Rhenish Music Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1888. The programme, which in the main is already 
fixed, has no feature of interest. 

THE Diisseldorf Choral Society for Sacred Music, under 
Tausch’s conductorship, revived, on Nov. 28th, C. Léwe’s 
oratorio Die Auferweckung des Lazarus. 

THE first performance of Weber’s Die dre: Pintos, 
completed by Capellmeister Mahler, will be produced at 
Leipzig on the 2oth of January. 

NICODE’s second concert at Dresden brought Liszt’s 
Ce gu’on entend sur la montagne, two melodies for stringed 
instruments by Grieg, Carnevalscene by Bird, Hirtenspiel, 
from the Rosamunde music by Schubert, and Beethoven’s 
E flat major pianoforte concerto, played (besides other 
pieces) by Clotilde Kleeberg. 

STUTTGART heard, on November 27th, for the first 
. time, the WMerstersinger. 

THE centenary of Gluck’s death (Nov. 15) has been 
commemorated in various German towns : at Dresden by 
a cycle of the composer’s works, comprising /phigénie en 
Aulide, Armide,and Orphée et Euridice; at Brunswick bya 
performance of Orphée et Luridice ; at Munich by a per- 
formance of /phigenie en Aulide; at Vienna by a concert 
performance (on account of the break-down of the electric 
lighting apparatus in the opera-house) of A/ces‘e. 


VICTOR NESSLER, the composer of the Z7vompeter von 
Sakkingen and other popular operas, is engaged on a new 
work. The scene of the story is Strassburg when it was 
a free city in the old German Empire. 

FLorow’s posthumous opera Die Mustkanten did not 
make much of an impression at Hanover. 





Avr Brunswick a new opera, Der wilde Jiger, by A. 
Schulz (the libretto by Julius Wolff), go: a warm reception. 
Henry Litolff will publish it. 

SIEGFRIED OCHS, of Berlin, has finished a threc-act 
comic opera at first entitled Herr A/ban’s Geburtstag, but 
now re-named /z Vamen des Gesetzes. 

A SYMPHONY and a string quartet by Dr. Heinrich 
XXIV., Prince of Reuss, were lately performed at Ham- 
burg, the former (under the composer’s conductorship) at 
one of the Philharmonic concerts, the latter at a sez of 
the Tonkiinstler Verein. These two works of the Prince, 
a pupil of Rust and Herzogenberg, were received wit! 
much applause, being, however, distinguished rather by 
excellent workmanship than by originality. 

IN Zittau efforts are being made to realise the long- 
entertained project of erecting a monument to Heinrich 
Marschner, the composer of Dev Templer und die /ti?in, 
Der Vampyr, Hans Heiling, &c. 

MAX PAUER, since last September professor of the 
highest pianoforte class at the Cologne Conservatoire, 
played with extraordinary success at the third Giirzenica 
concert. 

VERDI’S O¢hel/o will be produced in Pesth in the course 
of December. 

JOSEPH HOFMANN made his dédut in America 
November 29th at the New York Metropolitan Opera- 
house. 

MME. Ess1porF will be heard this season in Germany, 
Holland, and Scandinavia. 


on 


THE production of Tschaikowsky’s opera, 7he /x- 
chantress, which took place a couple of weeks ago at 
St. Petersburg, is variously spoken of: some say it was 
a great success, others say it was only a suceés @estime. 

J. VON WASIELEWSKI has published a life of * Ludwig 
von Beethoven,” in two volumes (Berlin: Brachyogel & 
Rantt), which is very favourably criticised. 

THE prospectus of the Milan Scala promises for the 
coming season performances of the operas Zhe Oieen of 
Sheba, by Goldmark, Lohengrin, by Wagner, La Fuive, 
by Halévy, and the new .Ves~orve, by Galignani ; and of 
the ballets dmadriade, by Danesi, and / xcelsior, by 
Manzotti. 

WE have before us the neatly got-up programme-book 
of the third season (1887-88) of the Boston Kneisel 
Quartet (Messrs. Franz Kneisel, Otto Roth, Louis 
Svecenski, and Fritz Giese, assisted by the pianists, Miss 
Adele aus der Ohe, Mme. Teresa Carreno, Miss Gertrude 
Edmonds, Mr. Carl Faelten, and Mr. Arthur Foote). 
There are to be six concerts at the Chickering Hat! 
between November 21st and March 26th, for which an 
excellent selection of the best chamber music has beer 
made from Beethoven down to Brahms. The critica! 
and explanatory notes are from the pen of G. H. 
Wilson. 

Ar Altona died on November 18th the excellent teacher 
and esteemed composer, Eduard Marxsen, the pupil of 
Seyfried, and master of Johannes Brahms. He had 
reached the high age of eighty-three. 

HEINRICH PANOFKA, well known as a violinist, singing- 
master, and composer, died at Karlsruhe on November 
18th. He was born on October 3rd, 1807, at Breslau ; 
and resided from 1834 to 1842 in Paris, from 1842 to 185z 
in London, from 1852 to 1866 again in Paris, and from 
1866 till recently in Florence. 

FROM Milan is announced the death of Matteo Salvi, 
aged sixty-seven, who was in activity as a conductor and 
composer in Vienna as well as in Italy. 
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THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 


A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces comprising Christmas Music—Pustorals—-Hunting Songs—Love Songs—Soldiers® 
and Sailors’ Songs—Patriotiec Hymns—National Melodies—Dances of the Olden Time—National 
Dances and Modern Dances—many of them composed for this Work, 


Selected, Edited, and Partly Arranged by 
ERM Se Tt rA WU @ &. 


With Lilustrations by EGGena and Lasy, and Poetical Quotations by H. W. DutcKken, Ph.D. 
CONTENTS:— 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC. NATIONAL MELODIES—(continued). 


| 
Chorale. J. S. Bacu. God “arcl you, merry Gentlemen | IRISH.—The Moreen; The Dandy; Savournah Deelish ; St. Patrick’s- 
| 





Lullaby. (Coventry Mysteries.) (Carol). | Day ; Speic Gailleanac ; Melody in a major. 
Chant de Noél (1640). German Christuias Song. WELSH.~ The Ash Grove; The Sweet Melody ; The Melody of Mona; 
Noél Bourguignon (1701). Christmas Carol. Fr. STEINBACH. The March of the Men of Glamorgan. 
Noél Maconnais (1720). GERMAN.—O, Tannenbaum; Es kann ja nicht immer so bleiben; Will- 
PASTORALS. kommen o seliger Abend ; Herzig’ Schatzerl; Auf der Alm; Wohlauf, 
ti | noch getrunken. 
Pastorale. CorgLL. Shepherd’s Song. J. Haypn, SWED1SH,—Na 6d mjunka; Min Far war ; Karin ; Wedding March, 
Pastorale, J. S. Bacu. Shepherds’ Chorus, from ‘ Rosa- | NORWEGIAN.—Melody in b minor ; Allegro in F major ; Melody in a 
Pastorale. G. F. HANDEL. mond.” F, ScHUBERT. minor; Allegretto in G minor. 
La Villageoise, Rondo. J. Pu. Nocturne Pastorale. J. FIELD. RUSSIAN.—Melody in A major ; Schéne Minka ; Dreigespann ; Russian 
RamBAv. Le Ranz des Vaches. G. Rossini. | eo it Air; The Nightingale : The Bed Sarafan, 
| -—Spring Song: Melody in 8 flat major; The Young Maiden ; 
HUNTING SONGS. Melody in a major; Melody in F sharp minor ; Kujawiak. 
The King’s Hunting Jig. Joun Butt. BOHEMIAN.—Melody in 8 flat major ; Melody in & flat major , Melody 
The Hunt. J. Haypn. HUNGABIA aie lody i — 
Selection of Celebrated Hunting Songs and Choruses, a. > m—aliiacaaaaal in G major; Melody in & flat major ; Melody 
- —— du a Henri, H. E. Ménut. FRENCH. —Je suis Lindor; Lison dormait ; Une fiévre brdlante; Le bon 
gd-Scene. J. RHEINBERGER. : - ae : : , 
} vieux temps ; Délice de la vie ; Rendez-moi ma patrie. 
LOVE SONGS. | ITALIAN.—O Sanctissima ; La bella Rosina; La Carolina; La Partenza 
Tic e toc; La Stella dell’ Arenella. 
Love Song (1284). GuiLLaAume pe Macnaup. SPANISH.—Melody in c major ; Andantino in a minor. 
Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp Graf vON WoLKENSTBIN. PORTUGUESE.—Melody in G major ; Andantino in A flat major. 
Love Song. J. Haypn. ss DANISH.—Tove Lille; Ridder Bryaning; Svead Vonved; Dronning 
To the Distant Beloved. L. VAN BgEeTHOVEN, Dagmars Dod. 


. Adolar’s Romanza. C. M. von Weber. _ 
Du bist die Ruh. F. Scuuserr. DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. F. MENDELSSOHN-BaRTHOLDY English Dance (1577) ; Cebell (PurceL L) ; Pavane ;Passepied ; Sarabandes 
Altdeutsches Liebeslied. C. Reinecke. (HANDEL, Corgitt, Matrugson); Chaconne; Gaillarde; Gavotie 


Sweet Remembrance. J. Liw (English, Italian, and French) ; Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue ; 
First Love. E. RomMEL. Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets, 


ene eRe eee. NATIONAL DANCES. 


. V. LACHNER. | iia je 
ne _ E. none Country Dances.—(Sir Roger de Coverley--Speed the Plough—The De’il 


Cavalry March. C. WILHELM, among the Tailors.) Anglaise. Lancers. College Hornpipe. High- 
Mollwiz March. FReperick THe Great. land Dances.—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan a 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. Drover.) Scotch Reels.—(Miss Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side 
Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Songs. Lasses—John Cheap, the Chapman.) /rish ¥igs.—(Norah Creina—The 
Irish Washerwoman—St. Patrick’s Day—Garry Owen.) cossaises 

PATRIOTIC HYMNS. (x to 6); Monferine ; Dance of the Savoyards; Tarantella ; Fandango ; 

: . El Zapa Teado ; Jaleo de Xeres; German Valses (1 to 6); Swiss Valse— 

God Save the Queen. Belgian Hymn Austrian Valse ; Styrian Valse ; Galop; Bohemian Dance (Redowak). 
Rule Britannia. Dutch Hymn. Polish Dances, —(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak.) Russian Dances. 


Austrian Hymn, | Danish Hymn. (Cossak—Vivace, in D minor—Allegretto, in G major—Ziganka.) Mo/- 
Die Wacht am Rhein. Swedish Hymn. davian Dance. Servian Dances (« and 2). Roumanian Dances— 
Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. La Marseillaise (Hora Sentimentale—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ Dance.) Hungarian 
Prussian Hymu. Partant pour la Syrie. Dances (1 to 3). Danish Dances:—(Dands fra Turf—Taprisér Amager- 
Russian Hymn. Pio IX. Dands—Totiiur.) Swedish (Allegro in p—Totuur—Firtuur), Morwe- 
Polish Hymn. Spanish Hymn. gian ian in A—Springdans.) Lapland Dance Melodies 


(1&2 


NATIONAL MELODIES. 


MODE , 
ENGLISH.—In my Cottage ; Sweet smells the Brier ; O how shall I in | : O RN DANCES 
Language weak; I have a silent Sorrow; Pretty Polly Oliver; The | 12 Lindler, with Appendix. V. Lacuner, 
British Grenadiers. | Valse Brillante. M. MoszKowski. 
SCOTTISH.—Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town ; The Braes of Balle- | Mazurka. X. ScHAkWeNKA, 
dine; Auld Robin Gray; Loch-na-Garr ; She rose and let me in; On | Polka. J. Low. 
Bothwell Banks. | Drawing Room Quadrille and Galop. E. Pavugr. 


Quarto, bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price One Guinea, 





“««The Family Gift Book’ is the title of one of the most comprehensive musical publications ever presented to the world under a single cover. It is @ 
collection of pianoforte pieces, comprising Christmas music, pastorals, hunting songs, love songs, soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, patriotic hymns, national 
melodies, dances of the olden time, national dances, and modern dances. The several sections spoken of above have been worked out with the greatest 
taste and judgment, and are creditable alike to the eclectic and antiquarian power of the compiler. 

‘The ‘Christmas music ’ has specimens of English and German carols, lullabies, and chorales; the ‘pastorals’ comprise all the best known and most 
admired among the compositions of Handel, Bach, Corelli, and others; the ‘hunting songs’ are no less comprehensive ; the ‘love songs’ commence 
with the ancient ditty written by Guillaume de Machaud in 1284, and finish with one, though last, yet ‘ First Love,’ by E. Rommel, written expressly for 
the book. The musical pictures of ‘ military life’ are mostly German; the ‘patriotic hymns’ include the well-known national tunes of the chief 
European nations; while the ‘national melodies,’ or people’s songs, form the most remarkable section of this remarkable book. _ In this respect the 
student and the curious inquirer will find a feast of the rarest dainties, a solace for the present, and store for lasting reference. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark are each represented by a number 
of the most beautiful and characteristic melodies peculiar to the several nations, melodies to which words have been set ; while in the ‘national dances,’ 
there are many tunes equally beautiful which are employed by the same countries, as the ‘ Merry measures to which the light foot springs, in consort wit! 
the light heart.’ The ‘dances of olden time’ include contredanses, minuets, rigaudons, gigues, chaconnes, sarabandes, gavottes, &c., and the modern 
dances Landler, by V. Lachner ; a valse brillante, by M. Moszkowski; a mazurka, by Xaver Scharwenka; a polka, by J. Low; and a drawing-room 
quadrille and galop by the illustrious and industrious editor of the whole work, Herr Pauer. Each section of the woik is finished with a spirited and 
artistic drawing by Eggena, age on wood by German hands, in addition to which Dr. Dulcken has selected some motto appropriate to the subjects 
from some standard writer. The binding and printing are alike elegant and pleasant to the eye, so that the whole book is a treasure worthy to be offered 
as ‘a gift of the highest prize.’”—A/orning Post, February 4th, 1878. 
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LOUIS KOEHLER’S 


THIRTY STUDIES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH, ISH AND WELSH MELODIES. 
(Op. 289). 
In Four Books (with German Fingering) each 55., 
or with English Fingering. 


Or singly, 
Weel may the Keel Row 
Cader Idris 
Believe me, 

charms 

The Minstrel Boy 
The Ash Grove 
Annie Laurie 
Drink to me only with thine « eyes 
Charlie is my Darling... 


if all- those endearing young 
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Or singly, 

Sweet Richard... 

Eveleen’s Saees 
The March of the Men ‘a ated . si 
On Richmond hill there lives a lass... 
The Meeting of the Waters ... v= 
Oh Nanny wilt thou gang with me ? 
Farewell ! 

hour 
’Twas within a mile of rE dtnveno? town 


but whenever you welcome 


. 


Book III. 


Or singly, 
17. The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
18. Come unto these yellow sands 


19. My love she’s but a lassie yet 
20. Oh, breathe not his name 
21. Poor Mary Ann 

22. Bonnie Dundee 

23. Allin the Downs 
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Book IV. 


Or singly, 

24. There’s nae luck about the house 
25. Home, sweet home ... 

26. The Rising of the Lark 

27. The Bluebell of Scotland 

28. When he who adores thee 

29. Rule Britannia 
3c. Auld Robin Gray 
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AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place (opposite 
Conduit Street), W., London. 
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COLLEGE OF 
| be obtained of AUGENER & Co., 


Fust published in 
ETERS’ EDITION. 
W. CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


Edition 
No. 
2402 
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